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MERRY AUTUMN. 
GOLDEN woodland, sea-blue sky, 
Crests of cloud-waves tossed on high ; 


Bouncing breezes, lustrous showers, 
Leaves and berries gay as flowers. 


Purple storms in rainbow belt, 
Morning frosts that flash and melt ; 
Dawns arrayed in gorgeous light, 
Dazzled earth in motley dight. 


Robins flute a sprightly tune, 
Orchards glow with apples strewn ; 


Sunbeams bless the gathered sheaves, 
Children chase the skipping leaves ; 


Buds glow plump in glossy sheath ; 
Who dare call this rapture death ? 


Autumn’s neither sick nor sad ; 
Spring’s begotten ; God is glad. 
Spectator, ALFRED HAYES. 


THE TOMB OF KING JOHN IN WORCESTER 
CA'THEDRAL, 

BEFORE the great High Altar of his God 
Lies Norman John ; 

And century after century the first gleam 
Of dawn has shone 

On that still form, and stony brow that 

wears 

A crown thereon. 


The saints and martyrs pour their life- 
blood forth, 
Then pass away — 
Swift as the glories of the sunlit west 
Pale into grey ; 
And no man marks their place of sepulchre 
Unto this day. 


Theirs were the loyal heart, the stainless 
shield, 
The faithful hands ; 
They sleep beneath the unremembering 
sea, 
Or desert sands ; 
In nameless graves, on bygone battlefields, 
In alien lands. 


And he lies here, within these hallowed 
walls, 

’Mid holy things, 

Whom neither chronicler in court or camp 
Nor poet sings ; 

Least honored and least worthy of the line 
Of England’s kings. 

He who has found no advocate to gild 


His tarnished fame, 
His one remembered act, the charter great 
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Which bears his name, — 
A nation’s triumph, yet withal, alas ! 
Her monarch’s shame. 


Was it some heaven-born instinct that this: 
man, 
Not good nor wise, 
Chose for himself the very altar-foot 
Where now he lies 
Lifting that rigid face in mute appeal 
Towards the skies ? 


As if, heart-sick with sin’s sad leprosy 
And sore distrest, 
He turned him to the only refuge left 
For souls opprest, 
And fled into the outstretched arms of 
Love 
To find a rest ? 


Here, with his tangled, tortuous web of 
life, 
His part misplayed, 
He sought at last for sanctuary within 
The church’s shade. 
We judge and marvel, loath to leave with 
God 
The soul he made ! 


‘* Yet unto whom, to whom, Lord, shall we 
g0, 

Save thee alone ?”’ 

Thus with a strange, pathetic cry of faith 
From yon carved stone, 

Here in the great cathedral that he loved, 
Speaks ill-starred John. 

CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


I sAw the youthful singers of my day 
To sound of lutes and lyres in morning 
hours 
Trampling with eager feet the teeming 
flowers, 
Bound for Fame’s temple upon Music’s way; 
A happy band, a folk of holiday ; 
But some lay down and slept among the 
bowers ; 
Some turned aside to fanes of alien 
powers ; 
Some Death took by the hand, and led away. 
Now gathering twilight clouds the land 
with grey, 
Yet where last light is lit, last pilgrims go, 
Outlined in gliding shade by dying glow, 
And fain with weary fortitude essay 
The last ascent. The end is hid, but they 
Who follow on my step shall surely know. 
RICHARD GARNETT. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
COUNT MOLTKE, FIELD-MARSHAL. 

MANY, many years ago, the late 
Emperor William, then Prince Wil- 
helm of Prussia, was one day in- 
specting a regiment and expressed his 
dissatisfaction rather forcibly with the 
unsoldierly appearance of a dandified 
subaltern who was leading his men 
past his Royal Highness. The subal- 
tern in question was a certain Lieuten- 
ant von Moltke. When this lieutenant 
had risen to world-wide fame, the 
emperor still remembered his first 
meeting with the illustrious soldier, 
and, jocularly recailing the incident to 
him, was wont to say: ‘You see, 
Moltke, what a poor judge of character 
I am.” Brave old William, in truth 
one of the best judges of human grit 
that ever lived, could well afford to 
avow his mistake in this particular in- 
stance ; for a great United Germany — 
cemented by the blood shed on fifty 
battlefields — was there palpably artic- 
ulate to bear witness to the fact ! 

During the last years of his life, 
when not at his country seat in Silesia, 
the late Count Moltke lived in Berlin 
in the huge general staff building (Gen- 
eralstabsygebdude), just opposite the col- 
umn of Victory in the Thiergarten. 
His nephew, Major von Moltke, with 
his family, lived with him and presided 
over the household, in which the grace 
of a beautiful woman and the merry 
laughter of children did a deal to 
brighten the declining days of the old 
widower. Retired from business, his 
active mind kept still well in touch with 
the latest topics of the day. Either 
politics, art, philosophy, or literature 
possessed in him a keen appreciator and 
critic up to the last. 

In Berlin, Count Moltke always wore 
the smart undress uniform of a Prus- 
sian general ; and had it not been for 
his thin voice and the thousands of 
minute wrinkles spread over every inch 
of his beardless face, there would have 
been little to denote a difference be- 
tween a man of sixty and one not far 
from ninety. He had a habit of stoop- 
ing slightly when speaking to a visitor, 
but that could easily have passed for an 
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outward sigu of kindly complaisance. 
The steel-blue eyes had a peculiarly 
hard, cold glitter—clear and piercing 
—undimmed by age, something un- 
canny, as of an eagle or falcon, spell- 
ing solitude around, now and then only 
warmed by a ray of benevolence, of 
spiritual culture. You could readily 
imagine the tremor that terrible coun- 
tenance might inspire in the breast of 
a subordinate. Seen at a distance, 
attired in a plain, half-threadbare over- 
coat and black felt hat— Moltke’s 
favorite disguise when travelling — it 
might have been possible to fancy the 
schoolmaster ; but that illusion was 
soon dispelled when you came to peer 
closely into those adamantine features. 

Like all Prussian officers of high 
rank, Count Moltke’s manner was 
marked by extreme, almost courtier- 
like urbanity ; and notwithstanding his 
reputation for taciturnity, at times he 
could be full of conversation. 

On one occasion he entered into a 
disquisition of the principles which 
underlie the organization of the Ger- 
man general staff and the connection 
of politics with the leadership of the 
army. He emphasized the importance 
of the organization and supreme com- 
mand of the army being kept entirely 
independent of the daily current of 
party politics — the advantages of sta- 
bility, only to be obtained in the hands 
of permanent authority, etc. He 
touched upon the difficulties which the 
military administration had to contend 
with in countries like Spain, France, 
and even England, owing to political 
causes, 

Moltke was evidently a believer in 
the directing power of one man in mil- 
itary matters ; but he did not seem to 
allow for the difficulty of discovering a 
man, in times when public opinion is 
prone to produce ‘‘ popular generals.” 

The subject of Russia was ever 
present in his thoughts ; in fact, the 
old warrior created the impression that 
he would not have been averse to 
tackle the Russians and push the 
northern colossus a few pegs back 
towards Asia. It is well known that 
he believed the conflict sooner or later 
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to be inevitable, and that the present 
offered more favorable chances than 
the future was likely to afford. In this 
he was in direct antagonism to Prince 
Bismarck, who has always held that 
there is no need, and that it is not to 
the interest of Germany to quarrel 
seriously with Russia. Also with re- 
gard to France, it is well known that 
he was bitterly disappointed at the 
rapidity with which that country re- 
covered from the effects of the 1870-71 
war. On several occasions, notably at 
the time of the Schnebele incident, he 
was almost passionately in favor of 
utilizing the opportunity to recom- 
mence hostilities. It was not so much 
the influence of the czar as Prince Bis- 
marck, who strenuously opposed him in 
this, and thereby originated the cool- 
ness which prevailed between these 
two remarkable men in later years. 

The enormous growing power of 
Russia particularly caused the old man 
anxiety. Nor could it be merely the 
over-anxious fears of old age; for in 
his earlier writings, at a time when the 
popular phrase was current of the 
‘northern giant with the clay feet,” 
Moltke had pointed out that Russia 
possessed among her myriad races a 
greater nucleus of one homogeneous 
race (the great Russians) than any 
other civilized military power —and 
that this fact constituted a strong guar- 
antee for the stability and offensive 
power of Russia in time to come. 

“Tt is a great pity,’’ he said, “that 
the Swedes do not possess a strong mil- 
itary organization ; for then, in case of 
a general war, they might retake Fin- 
land!—the civilization of which is 
Scandinavian and not Russian.”’ 

He expressed his views, as was to be 
expected, without the least bias or 
tinge of national feeling. He seemed 
to think the antagonism of the Rus- 
sians towards the Germans perfectly 
natural. ‘The fact is,’’ he said, ‘*‘ the 
Russians are Asiatics, and hitherto 
have owed whatever civilization they 
possessed, in a large measure, to the 
German element in their midst. They 


1 Finland has only been in the possession of 
Russia since 1809. 
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are gradually wakening up to a national 
life and thought of their own, and are 
naturally jealous of and inclined to 
throw off the mental tutelage they have 
been under so long.’”’ It was interest- 
ing to note the chivalrous trait, so 
typical of high-class Prussians, and 
which is so refreshing in contrast to the 
eternally biassed views of every-day 
mankind, the impartiality, the tone of 
high respect in which he referred to 
a possible antagonist. For your true 
typical military Prussian, hard and cold 
though he be, despite all his culture, 
has au fond a far more kindly feeling 
for the soldier of an inimical country 
than for the pékin of his own. But 
then his conception of the term soldier 
is unique. It is scarcely credible, but 
it is a fact nevertheless, that to many 
men of this type the late Emperor 
Frederick, for all his chivalrous hero- 
ism, was never accepted as a typical 
Prussian soldier. 

Among the eminent men who con- 
tributed to the creation of a United 
Germany, Count Molike may be said to 
have occupied an exceptional position, 
inasmuch as he was never assailed by 
those angry political passions which did 
not even spare an Emperor William. 
He was revered to the last as_ the 
modest, unassuming, mathematical- 
problem-solving, national hero. <A 
type this, peculiarly affinitive and dear 
to the German reflective mind; al- 
though, taken all round, Bismarck’s 
character is in reality far more repre- 
sentatively nationally German than 
that of Moltke. Yet, strange to say, 
amid this unisono of appreciation, the 
true keynote of Moltke’s character and 
genius seems rarely to have been 
struck. Many of the enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the modest, cultured old gen- 
tleman would have been somewhat 
startled if it had fallen within his 
functions to deal in an inimical spirit 
with some of their fads and fancies. 
His vice-like grip would have bid them 
pause and long for other and gentler 
methods, perhaps even for those of the 
man of “blood and iron.” For the 


moment great political aims were in 
view, they seemed to turn him to stone. 
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Moltke’s was essentially a hard Prus- 
sian nature. But it was not the hard- 
ness of one constitutionally impervious 
to the more gentle influences of this 
world —art, nature, and love. His 
kindness and benevolence was the re- 
sult of the momentary intellectual un- 
bending of a naturally stern, and, above 
all, sensitively proud temperament. 
His exquisite perceptions, his delicacy 
in dealing with persons and problems, 
were purely conventional or intellectual, 
and ouly showed themselves within 
strictly defined limitations. Once these 
passed, the unbending Ceesarian nature 
shone forth, and one look of those ter- 
rible features was usually sufficient to 
reveal the man of steel. Allowing for 
the difference of time and circumstance, 
there was something of Augustus Ce- 
sar in the composition of this northern 
Mecklenburg Junker. He might have 
mercilessly decreed the execution of 
his political opponents ; but he would 
certainly have patronized letters and 
the fine arts as well. 

A deal of claptrap has gone the round 
of publicity with regard to Moltke’s 
excessive modesty, an explanation for 
which may perhaps be found in the 
temper of our time, in which the old 
type of the “gentleman” is rapidly 
dying out. Thus the world can find no 
other label for a sensitively reticent, 
simple but proud nature, who scorns 
the trickery of self-advertisement, than 
that of ‘modesty.’ But even this 
explanation is hardly sufficient to ac- 
count for German opinion, bearing in 
mind that no less authority than Goethe 
tells us — 

Nur die Lumpe sind bescheiden, 

Brave freuen sich der That.? 
Germans might well bear this in mind. 
No; in reality Moltke was a proud, 
self-contained, constitutionally temper- 
ate and sober-minded man. Above all, 
he was plain and simple, like most 
truly distinguished men ; but not more 
so than one endowed with a far more 
fertile imagination — Bismarck. The 
Emperor William was really a modest 
man, in the only sense in which the 


1 Only worthless minds are modest, 
Honest men rejoice in deeds, 
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attribute is consistent with true dig- 
nity ; largely in the sense in which all 
truly great characters are modest and 
simple. Moltke was far too self-reliant 
—too decisively certain of his power of 
intellect and will, ever to be fairly 
classed among those whose modesty 
deserves to pass as a leading feature of 
their character. A ‘*modest’’? man, 
who directs the movements of a million 
fighting men, and is ready to bleed an 
enemy to death, as Moltke proposed to 
deal with France — who instantly sends 
home the most popular leaders in 
disgrace for the slightest breach of 
discipline — who peremptorily refuses 
commands to reigning princes, yes, even 
to faithful old personal friends of his 
own sovereign who pleads for them — to 
call such a man modest is a misnomer. 
Besides, the decided views Moltke held 
and expressed with regard to philos- 
ophy and political economy in general 
were anything else but evidence of 
excessive modesty —a quality which, 
after all, would have been almost im- 
possible in one who was bound to take 
a fair measure of himself unless he was 
blind to a sense of the proportion of 
things. But the idea of Moltke’s mod- 
esty offered scope for a grievous trait 
of German character —the love of be- 
littling their great men. And thus it 
served its purpose and became popu- 
lar: the purpose of minimizing the 
greatness of Bismarck by opposing to 
him the modesty of Moltke. Unsinn, 
Du siegst (Nonsense, thou art vic- 
torious), as Schiller bids the doughty 
Earl of Shrewsbury exclaim. 

One distinguishing feature of 
Moltke’s character may account in part 
for his reputation for modesty, — his 
total indifference to popularity ; in 
which, however, he was in nowise ex- 
ceptional among the great men who 
founded the German Empire. Their 
work would have been absolutely im- 
possible during the arduous years of 
parliamentary struggles had they been 
popularity hunters—the Roons, the 
Bismarcks, the Williams. But fortu- 
nately they were all of them born and 
bred among traditions which did not 
tend to make a man see the sum of 
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human greatness reflected by the meas- 
ure of a temporary popularity. 

Au instinctive reverence for con- 
stituted authority, particularly author- 
ity handed down by historical traditions 
and represented by outward worldly 
pomp, was part of Moltke’s nature. 
Thus, when visiting in England many 
years ago, he was immensely impressed 
by the wealth and influence of the 
English aristocracy. Whereas Bis- 
marck, on his visits to England, was 
more amused than impressed; and 
often, in his peculiar caustic manner, 
gave utterance to his conviction that 
the English aristocracy, for all its 
wealth, was no longer what it used to 
be —that it was decaying and had 
ceased to produce types of ruling men. 
**' They no longer understand the art of 
governing,”’ he would say. 

Moltke regretted to Bernhardi? that 
Luther had gone too far in separating 
himself from the Roman Catholic 
Church, and thus diminishing unduly 
the sphere of its authority. Bismarck 
never took kindly to priests of any 
denomination, Catholic or Protestant. 
Moltke, even in his old age, after he 
had written on religious matters in a 
tone to suggest that his views were not 
far removed from those of an agnostic, 
still cherished great respect for a pow- 
erful Catholic prelate. He would im- 
mediately return the call of a Prince 
Bishop Kopp, whereas he might have 
taken little social account of a Protes- 
tant General-Superintendent. 

Moltke was a staunch monarchist by 
conviction. The divine ordainment of 
kingship was an article of faith with 
him. Thus the king was his Herr 
—his lord and master. He had a deal 
of the courtier in his composition, but 
it stopped short of servility ; for he 
could show his ill-humor by icy silence, 
and sulk for days together, even with 
his most gracious lord and king. (Sein 
allergnidigster Kénig und Herr.) Glo- 
rious oid William knew this by per- 
sonal experiences and put up with it. 
Great-hearted as he was, he bore no 
malice, for a deep sense of gratitude 


1 Gespriiche Moltke’s mit Theodor von Bernhardi. | 
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was a keynote of his lofty character. 
Thus, on the day of the proclamation 
of the German Empire, when all the 
‘creat of the crown”? were assembled 
in the Palace of Versailles, and Moltke 
arrived —a little late, as was his wont 
on festive occasions —the king went 
up to him and, grasping both his 
hands, added to his thanks for all 
Moltke’s achievements the expression 
of his gratitude to the great soldier for 
having borne so patiently with all his 
*¢ ways’? and * humors.’’ — (Launen. ) 

Yes ; Moltke’s loyalty left his self- 
respect intact. But he was ever ex- 
tremely sensitive, and could feel a 
slight, even if it came from royalty it- 
self. Thus, when the present emperor 
superseded the successor Moltke him- 
self had designated (Count Waldersee), 
and appointed Count Schlieffen (the 
present chief of the German staff) to 
replace him without consulting Moltke, 
the latter is said to have felt it. But 
he only said: ‘‘ His Majesty wishes to 
show us that he is capable of choosing 
his own instruments.”’ 

But if Moltke bowed before his own 
sovereign, there was little of bowing or 
of the velvet touch in his dealings with 
outside ‘* Highnesses”’ and ‘ Seren- 
ities.”? In true Prussian fashion, he 
could be arch-plain-spoken (erzdeut- 
lich). When the late Duke Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha impetuously clam- 
ored for an independent command at 
the beginning of the war of 1870, and 
turned rusty when it was refused him 
by Moltke,? the latter became very 
plain-spoken (deutlich), very ‘dis- 
tinct’? indeed! He had no time to 
lose with ‘‘tomfooleries’? (Dumm- 
heiten), he muttered. Also, during 
the campaign—in the midst of bat- 
tle — he would give his horse the spurs 
and ride away, to avoid the pestering 
questions of battle-loafing ‘* Serenities ”’ 
about the course of things. 

But if Moltke had no time to lose 
with ‘* tomfooleries ’’ in 1870, he seems 
to have had ample time at his disposal 
for other purposes. 

? King William had left all important appoint- 


ments in time of war entirely to the discretion of 
his trusted commander, 























One who was always near him dur- 
ing that war was asked, whether “the 
field-marshal’”’ had not been weighed 
down by anxiety and hard work during 
that eventful period. ‘‘Oh no, not at 
all,’ he replied. ‘Just after Grave- 
lotte, there were a few days during 
which he was in doubt as to the move- 
ments of MacMalhon’s army. Whilst 
these lasted, the field-marshal was de- 
cidedly worried and grumpy. But 
afterwards, with the exception of a 
very few critical episodes, things went 
on as smoothly as possible, and he 
used to play his ‘rubber’ regularly 
every evening, and even found time 
for reading novels. Of course, there 
were anxious moments before Paris, 
but mostly with regard to things in the 
south. He was naturally kept in- 
formed of everything that was going 
on from hour to hour, but, as a rule, 
even during the severe engagements 
before Paris, he had rarely anything to 
say with regard to their course, or 
cause to interfere in any way.” 

(As is well known, the wide inde- 
pendent initiative allowed to the com- 
mander of an army corps is one of the 
distinctive features of the German 
military system.) 

With regard to Moltke’s genius as a 
strategist, the popular mind could 
never rid itself of the dual conception 
of the schoolmaster in the strategist. 
And to those who know something of 
the duties of a Prussian chief of the 
staff in times of peace —in many ways 
akin to those of a lecturing professor — 
there would seem to be ample grounds 
to explain it. Thus the idea that 
Moltke previously worked out his stra- 
tegical problems, and only had to take 
down a plan of campaign from a 
pigeon-hole in order to set an army in 
motion, and by an inevitable develop- 
ment of events to strike the enemy hip 
and thigh, is still to be met with, and 
finds its expression in the beautiful 
German term: Der Schlachtendenker, 
the ‘‘ battle-thinker.’’? And yet the 
conception is a fallacious, or rather an 
incomplete one, as several significant 
passages in Moltke’s own writings, 
published since his death, abundantly 
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prove ; notably the one in which he 
states that, as a rule, it is practically 
impossible for a commander to foresee 
the development of a campaign even 
for a limited number of days in ad- 
vance. 

To a relative who once asked him 
how he would best define the essence 
of strategy, Moltke replied, ‘‘ Simply 
common sense.’? In reference to the 
plan of campaign, he said, that it was 
only possible to map out the prelimi- 
nary marching into position of an army 
(der Aufmarsch). Everything else de- 
pended on the movements of the 
enemy. But this Aufmarsch consti- 
tutes a matter of supreme importance. 
Moltke worked out plans for such for 
all possible contingencies which he left 
as a legacy to his successors. 

Moltke’s favorite motto: Erst wéige 
dann wage (First weigh, then dare) 
may have lent currency to the idea that 
‘* weighing things ’? was the paramount 
feature which distinguished this great 
leader of hosts ; a sort of Fabius Cunc- 
tator on a nineteenth-century scale. 
But as so often, in our time of rapid 
and incomplete impressions, a half 
truth has to do duty whilst the other 
half is lost sight of, so also here. 

Dann wage —‘“‘ then dare.”? Therein 
lay the kernel of Moltke’s greatness as 
aleader. The bold daring of the man 
was as stupendous as it was icy cold — 
cold as if sprung forth from beneath 
the helmet of Pallas Athene. It is 
asserted on the most unimpeachable 
authority that Moltke was one of the 
most daring strategists that ever lived ; 
that if his methods were open to criti- 
cism, it was their too daring boldness 
which called it forth. This vulnerable 
spot in the placid schoolmaster! No 
man ever faced the responsibility of 
suddenly sending fifty thousand men to 
their account with a more unflinching 
will than he. ‘“ And if the whole bri- 
gade remains stretched on the sod (auf 
der Strecke) it will have accomplished 
its purpose —that of arresting the 
enemy for ten minutes, and will thus 
have done its duty !”’ 

There is an indefinite something in 
the composition of those rare types of 
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genius, which are destined to lead 
mankind in hecatombs to the slaughter- 
house, which no mathematical chess- 
player’s} talent, no mechanical thinking 
powers, and, above all, no genius for 
self-advertisement, can suffice to ac- 
count for. In great leaders of men 
there is a ‘* something ”’ reflected in the 
expression of the eye, something gen- 
uine —bare of all histrionic taint — 
which tells of death and eternity, the 
capacity to face these calmly and to 
force legions of men to do likewise. 
Moltke was endowed with this dex- 
monic ‘something’? to an extraordi- 
nary degree. It is not a product of the 
reflective faculties, but rather an ingre- 
dient of the blood, the beating of a 
strong heart, a supreme effort of will 
power. Moltke may have lacked the 
imagination of a Hannibal, he prob- 
ably did not possess the fertile fancy of 
a Frederick or of a Napoleon. His 
serene intellect was more akin to that 
of a Cesar ; a comparison which seems 
borne out by the sober conciseness of 
the writings of both these great men. 
The imposing grandeur of the dann 
wage is characteristic of both in singu- 
larly striking similitude. Ceesar, at the 
Battle of Munde, leading the Tenth 
Legion against Pompey’s son to the 
cry, ‘* Are you going to give way to a 
parcel of boys ?”’ is paralleled by the 
thrilling episode of the 18th of August, 
1870, when Moltke gave those terrible 
orders which resulted in hurling back 
the French under the blood-stained 
walls of Metz ! 

The king was in a sad state of 
nervous depression at the thought of 
the dreadful slaughter. Moltke had 
quietly ridden away to avoid the pes- 
tering questions of the Duke of Co- 
burg and other decorative figures who 
followed the staff. In the mean time, 
the victory was won. In the evening 
the question was mooted, what would 
take place if the French were to attack 
again on the morrow ? Count Roon 
was lamenting the valuable lives that 
had been lost already. Moltke, in his 

1 As a matter of fact, neither Napoleon nor 


Frederick the Great nor Moltke were exceptional 
mathematicians or chess-players. 
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icy manner, merely replied, “If the 
French attack again to-morrow, there 
will be another battle, that’s all.”” Be- 
neath the self-contained manner of this: 
man there were nerves of steel and a 
daring compared to which the dash of 
the cavalry leader is, after all, but poor 
stuff. 

Essentially conservative and proud 
by nature and training, it was a matter 
of comparative indifference to Moltke 
in what estimate his work was held by 
the world at large. Thus he allowed 
the myth of K6niggratz, which in a 
large measure was calculated to detract 
from his own share of work on that 
occasion, to obtain almost universal 
acceptance. Had he not himself laid 
down the dictum that it was not always 
for the interest of the world at large to 
know exactly how things had taken 
place, or rather, who was exactly re- 
sponsible for them ? But though per- 
sonally indifferent as far as he himself 
was concerned, it was nota matter of 
indifference to him in which form his- 
torical events reached posterity. The 
historian must know the truth, at all 
hazards. Thus, nearly twenty years 
after the Battle of Kéniggritz, he sat 
down and wrote an exact account of 
the origin and course of that momen- 
tous day expressly for the private in- 
formation of a friend, who sent it 
of his own accord to Heinrich von 
Treitschke, the Prussian historian. It 
was not necessary to inform anybody 
that, owing to the bickerings of the 
crown-prince and Prince Frederick 
Charles, the Battle of Kéniggratz might 
have been jeopardized ; that in fact, 
the crown-prince did start later than 
pre-arranged ; but somebody at least 
should know that the battle itself was 
not a haphazard chance which only the 
fortunate arrival of the crown-prince 
had turned into a victory. It was part 
of Moltke’s plan —of his most precise 
dispositions, carefully taken the previ- 
ous evening in good time—that the 
crown-prince should come. He was 
bound to put in an appearance, and 
that at a specified time, not earlier nor, 
if possible, later. He had received 


distinct orders from his superior in 
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command to come, and he came as in 
duty bound — nothing more nor less. 
So certain was he to come, that several 
hours before the crown-prince’s arrival, 
when the king asked Molike how 
things were going, the latter replied, 
‘“*Your Majesty will gain to-day not 
only the battle, but also the campaign.”’ 
‘“‘Tt could not have been otherwise,”’ 
he added laconically, in writing with 
reference to the above episode many 
years afterwards. 

Similarly with regard to the question 
of personal responsibility on a broader 
scale. Moltke let public opinion retain 
its own conception of facts until, just 
before the fall of the curtain, a short 
postscriptum to his history of the 1870 
war revealed the startling fact that, 
from first to last, neither in the cam- 
paign of 1866 nor 1870-71 was there 
such a thing as a council of war ever 
held! There were ‘ listeners,’’ but no 
‘councillors?! This silent man with 
the eagle eye was responsible for all. 

It is curious and, indeed, most sig- 
nificant, to find a critic noting it as a 
great hardship, that Moltke did not get 
all the credit for his work, like 
As if there was no higher aim ina 
great life than getting the full blaze of 
credit for our actions! —like some 
successful bagman — proprietor of a 
patent medicine — or charity-monger. 

As is well known, this question of 
the council of war occupied a deal of 
public attention at one time. It is per- 
haps less generally known that Moltke 
was always a decided opponent of 
councils of war in any shape or form. 

At the beginning of the ‘‘ sixties” a 
description of the Franco- Austrian 
campaign in Italy (1859), edited by the 
Prussian general-staff, but in reality 
written by Moltke himself, appeared in 
Berlin. In it it was sought to show 
that the disasters of the Austrians were 
principally caused by the fact that the 
Austrian general-in-chief, Count Gyu- 
lai, was not allowed to act indepen- 
dently, but had to refer to a permanent 
council of war, sitting in Vienna. 
Moltke’s ideal was that the monarch 
himself should be the commander-in- 
chief and only take council with the 
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chief of his staff, the right choice of 
whom, of course, must be the supreme 
crucial responsibility of the ruler. 
Therefore, it was always Moltke’s en- 
deavor, even in time of peace, to see 
that the general-staff was kept indepen- 
dent of the ministry of war. In this 
he met, from time to time, with a deak 
of opposition from various quarters. 
Moltke had particularly the future in 
mind when he insisted on the undi- 
vided responsibility of one man. He 
feared that days would come for Ger- 
many in which a monarch, however 
naturally gifted, might at a given mo- 
ment be more susceptible to outside 
influences than was William the Victo- 
rious, and than would be consistent 
with benefit to the community, when 
indecision in the leader of an army 
might be fatal! Thus Moltke’s decided 
conviction and expressed opinion on 
this matter, of the pernicious effects of 
councils of war, may well be taken to 
be a solemn legacy of warning, which 
he left to the military authorities of his 
country. 

Moltke’s injunctions possess an addi- 
tional value for his countrymen, be- 
cause of the faculty of prescience with 
which he was gifted in a remarkable 
degree. His letters abound in shrewd 
surmises with regard to the course 
events were destined to take. To cite 
but one instance of Moltke’s remark- 
able foresight. On the 4th March, 
1871, he wrote from Versailles :— 


The greatest danger now for every coun- 
try lies, I suppose, in Socialism. The rela- 
tions that are springing up with Austria I 
consider very good. Like Austria for- 
merly, France will, of course, snort for re- 
venge ; but when she recovers her strength, 
she is more likely to turn against England 
than against the mighty Central Power 
that has been formed in Europe. England 
will then reap the fruits of her short- 
sighted policy. 


The truth, or if true, the fulfilment 
of the words of the last sentence 
remains to be seen; but there can 
already be no doubt about the applica- 
tion of the preceding ones ; as also that 
not one man in a thousand would have 
shared his views in 1871, when they 
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were expressed. When everybody was 
thinking of France’s revengeful hatred 
for Prussia, Moltke calmly foretold that 
she would be likely sooner or later to 
turn against England. Almost a fit 
subject for humorous banter at the 
time ; but scarcely one for laughter 
now. 

Many are the anecdotes — the quaint 
sayings—related of Moltke, most of 
them bearing the distinct stamp of his 
individuality. The following told to 
the writer by a witness has, as far as 
we know, never been in print. It was 
during one of the latter days of August, 
1870. The whole German army had 
swung round and was marching towards 
Sedan, the echoes of its tread sounding 
the death-knell of French preponder- 
ance in Europe. A Prussian infantry 
regiment passed Moltke and his staff 
on the highroad. A casual incident 
may have led the general to exchange 
a few friendly words with some of the 
officers of the regiment; for one of 
them was bold enough to ask his Ex- 
cellency how matters stood. ‘ All 
goes well,” he replied, not unpleas- 
antly, in his laconic way ; ‘‘ the trap is 
shut and the mouse is inside.’? (Die 
Klapp ist zu und die Maus ist drin.) 

Moltke was an enthusiastic traveller, 
even in his old age, and always trav- 
elled in a plain dark suit and round felt 
hat, in which attire it was, as already 
suggested, very easy to mistake him 
for an old schoolmaster out for a holi- 
day. On one occasion, being in a 
south German town, the news had 
leaked out that the great general had 
arrived. Sitting in the dining-room of 
an hotel, somebody addressed him, 
saying that he had heard that Moltke 
had arrived and that he wondered what 
he looked like. To which Moltke in- 
genuously replied, ‘* What should he 
look like ? why, like one of us.”’ 

Moltke’s private life was marked by 
an austere, almost ascetic simplicity. 
The very bread at the table of the 
field-marshal was the same commis-brod 
eaten by the common soldier. A bottle 
of vin ordinaire did endless duty at 
table, it being quite an exceptional 
favor if member of the 
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family participated in a glass. In fact, 
long after the crowning mercies of 
1870, which brought Moltke a hand- 
some donation, the scale of living in 
his family was such that it was not an 
impossible contingency to rise hungry 
from dinner. Three hundred marks 
(£15) a month was all that was allowed 
for housekeeping purposes even at 
Creisau, where the family gathering 
often consisted of eight to ten persons. 
And out of this sum the eggs, butter, 
and milk had to be paid for; for 
although they were furnished from the 
estate, yet they were charged for in 
the separate account kept of the farm 
produce. Having been a poor man the 
best part of his life —a fact, and its 
hardening effects on character Moltke 
touchingly refers to in his correspond- 
ence with his wife — when comparative 
affluence came, it found him too old 
to change him. What would doubtless 
have degenerated into the vice of a 
miser in a smaller man was, however, 
redeemed in him by the capacity for 
rising occasionally above his penurious 
habit. He could be generous at times, 
as many of his relations have still 
grateful cause to remember. 

One of those nearest to him, starting 
on a visit to Creisau, was once asked 
by a penniless relative to deliver a 
letter to the field-marshal, in which he 
was asked to give the writer a couple 
of hundred thalers. He did not quite 
like the job, knowing what it meant to 
ask Moltke for money. So on his 
arrival at Creisau, he thought it more 
straightforward to tell ‘* Uncle Hel- 
muth’’ (Moltke’s Christian name and 
common appellation in the family) 
what it was all about before giving him 
the letter. Moltke took the letter in 
silence, read it, and merely said, ‘*‘ He 
shall have it.’’ 

But a trait of earlier years of grind- 
ing poverty is even more to his honor. 
He had earned sixty thalers (£9) by 
doing some translation, and sent the 
money to one of his poor relatives, de- 
ploring that it was all he had got and 
that he was only sorry he could not see 
any possibility of being able to make it 
a yearly allowance, as work was so 
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hard to get. On another occasion, as is 
well known, he had agreed to translate 
the whole of Gibbon’s *‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” for the 
sum of £80. When he had translated 
seven of the nine volumes the pub- 
lisher failed and he got nothing. 

These experiences, doubtless, con- 
tributed to sour his temper, which 
could at times, as already hinted, be 
irritable toa degree. Yes ; for all his 
love of nature, music, painting, and 
literature, Moltke was hard, even when 
not intentionally so. Thus the task of 
living with him was one continual 
strain on the nervous system. It was 
like being gradually ground to powder. 
The fear that anybody should be 
favored in his career through being a 
connection of his was almost an idée 
Jixe, a Monomania, with him. In fact 
it was rather a hindrance (as far as lay 
with him) than an advantage to be 
able to claim kinship with the great 
strategist. Also, when he retired from 
active service, and the present emperor 
bade him retain his nephew, Major 
von Moltke, as his personal aide-de- 
camp, it was some time before the 
crotchety old disciplinarian could get 
over his uncomfortable humor (and the 
luxury of showing it), caused by such 
gross favoritism. 

In his country house at Creisau 
Moltke received the visits of his rela- 
tives, among whom were some lovely 
nieces with their children, who bright- 
ened up the house by their presence. 
The old widower delighted in their 
presence, for he could be gallant and 


attentive to a degree when in the 
humor. We have seen a photograph 


of Moltke in the centre of a group of 
his nephews and nieces and their chil- 
dren in the grounds of Creisau. They 
are all evidently taken in broad laugh- 
ter, for the ficld-marshal is standing 
behind a cannon (one of those taken in 
770, and given to him by the emperor) 
wearing a lady’s straw hat, and his face 
is quite a study of droll humor. Moltke 
always wore a wig, for he was perfectly 
bald. One day an intimate friend ven- 
tured to ask him why he wore such a 
very shabby one. ‘“ Ach Gott,’’ he re- 
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plied, “‘die hat ja 8 mark gekostet.” 
(Remember it cost eight marks. ) 

His great delight was gardening, and 
for hours together he was to be seen in 
an old straw hat and a gardener’s hol- 
land suit handling the pruning-knife or 
the gardener’s scissors. Once when 
on avisit to his brother-in-law, Major 
von Burt, at Blasewitz, near Dresden, 
the news had got about that the great 
strategist was staying there. A stran- 
ger, seeing one who seemed to be an 
old gardener in the grounds, asked him 
when would be the best chance of see- 
ing Moltke. ‘‘Oh!”’ said the gardener, 
“about three o’clock.”” Whereupon 
the stranger gratefully gave his inform- 
ant a mark. What was his surprise 
when, on returning in the afternoon, 
he saw the field-marshal —the old gar- 
dener of the forenoon — surrounded by 
his friends. Moltke held up his hand ; 
‘“* Ah! [have got your mark.”’ 

It was one of Moltke’s peculiarities 
that he invariably chose to sit on the 
coachman’s seat next to the coachman 
when driving about the country, or 
when fetching guests from the railway 
station. Some will think it a proof of 
his hard nature, that he had little re- 
gard for horse-flesh, and used up his 
horses lavishly in driving, when he 
could never get from place to place 
quickly enough. 

It is still in the memory of all how 
every honor was heaped on the old 
paladin during the latter years of his 
life, wondrously verifying the applica- 
tion of the words, ‘‘ Semper felix, faus- 
tus, augustus.’ His ninetieth birthday 
‘alled forth the panegyrics of the whole 
civilized world, the journalistic testi- 
monies of which were collected at the 
time and bound in two huge volumes. 

The last time the writer saw Moltke 
he was lying in state; officers of all 
denominations — mostly men of huge 
stature, as if chosen for their untainted 
descent by a hundred generations from 
the giants of the German primeval 
forests — stood with drawn swords 
guarding the bier. The finely chiselled 
head, without a vestige of hair, the 
aquiline nose standing out abnormally 
prominent against the sunken face — 
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the cruelly hard lips closed like a 
chasm to all eternity—not unlike a 
Roman Cesar’s head in death. Clad 
in a plain cotton shirt, his arms crossed 
in front of him, his hands holding vio- 
lets and laurel, there he lay in peace. 
SIDNEY WHITMAN. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE CLOSED CABINET. 
V. 

Ir was early, and when first I got to 
my room I felt little inclined for sleep. 
I wandered to the window, and draw- 
ing aside the curtains, looked out upon 
the still, starlit sky. At least I should 
rest quiet to-night. The air was very 
clear, and the sky seemed full of stars. 
As I stood there, scraps of schoolroom 
learning came back to my mind. That 
the stars were all suns, surrounded 
perhaps in their turn by worlds as 
large or larger than our own. Worlds 
beyond worlds, and others farther still, 
which no man might number or even 
descry. And about the distance of 
those wonderful suns too,— that one, 
for instance, at which I was looking, — 
what was it that I had been told? 
That our world was not yet peopled, 
perhaps not yet formed, when the 
actual spot of light which now struck 
my sight first started from the star’s 
surface! While it flashed along, itself 
the very symbol of speed, the whole of 
mankind had had time to be born, and 
live, and die! 

My gaze dropped, and fell upon the 
dim, half-seen outline of the Dead 
Stone. That woman too. While that 
one ray speeded towards me her life 
had been lived and ended, and her 
body had rotted away into the ground. 
How close together we all were! Her 
life and mine; our joys, sufferings, 
deaths —all crowded together into the 
space of one flash of light. And yet 
there was nothing there but a horrible 
skeleton of dead bones, while I 

I stopped with a shudder, and turned 
back into the room. I wished that 
Alan had not told me what lay under 
the stone ; I wished that I had never 
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asked him. 


It was a ghastly thing to 
think about, and spoilt all the beauty 
of the night to me. 

I got quickly into bed, and soon 
dropped asleep. I do not know how 
long I slept ; but when I woke it was 


to the consciousness again of that 
haunting wind. 

It was worse than ever. The world 
seemed filled with its din. Hurling 
itself passionately against the house, it 
gathered strength with every gust, till 
it seemed as if the old walls must soon 


crash in ruins round me. Gust upon 
gust ; blow upon blow ; swelling, les- 


sening, never ceasing. The noise sur- 
rounded me ; it penetrated my inmost 
being, as all-pervading as silence itself, 
and wrapping me in a solitude even 
more complete. There was nothing 
left in the world but the wind and I, 
and then a weird intangible doubt as 
to my own indentity seized me. The 
wind was real, the wind with its echoes 
of passion and misery from the eternal 
abyss ; but was there anything else ? 
What was, and what had been, the 
world of sense and of knowledge, my 
own consciousness, my very self, — all 
seemed gathered up and swept away 
in that one sole-existent fury of sound. 
I pulled myself together, and getting 
out of bed, groped my way to the table 
which stood between the bed and the 
fireplace. The matches were there, 
and my half-burnt candle, which I lit. 
The wind penetrating the rattling 
casement circled round the room, and 
the flame of my candle bent, and flared, 
and shrank before it, throwing strange 
moving lights and shadows in every 
corner. I stood there shivering in my 
thin night-dress, half stunned by the 
cataract of noise beating on the walls 
outside, and peered anxiously around 
me. The room was not the same. 
Something was changed. What was 
it? How the shadows leaped and fell, 
dancing in time to the wind’s music. 
Everything seemed alive. I turned 
my head slowly to the left, and then to 
the right, and then round —and 
stopped with a sudden gasp of fear. 
The cabinet was open | 
I looked away, and back, and again, 
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There was no room for doubt. The 
doors were thrown back, and were 
waving gently in the draught. One of 
the lower drawers was pulled out, and 
in a sudden flare of candle-light I could 
see something glistening at its bottom. 
Then the light dwindled again, the 
candle was almost out, and the cabinet 
showed a dim, black mass in the dark- 
ness. Up and down went the flame, 
and each returning brightness flashed 
back at me from the thing inside the 
drawer. I stood fascinated, my eyes 
fixed upon the spot, waiting for the 
fitful glitter as it came and went. What 
was there there ? I knew that I must 
go and see, but I did not want to. If 
only the cabinet would close again be- 
fore I had looked, before I knew what 
was inside it. But it stood open, and 
the glittering thing lay there, dragging 
me towards itself. 

Slowly at last, and with infinite reTuc- 
tance, I went. The drawer was lined 
with soft white satin, and upon the 
satin lay a long, slender knife, hilted 
and sheathed in antique silver, richly 
set with jewels. I took it up and 
turned back to the table to examine it. 
It was Italian in workmanship, and I 
knew that the carving and chasing of 
the silver were more precious even 
than the jewels which studded it, and 
whose rough setting gave so firm a 
grasp to my hand. Was the blade as 
fair as the covering, I wondered? A 
little resistance at first, and then the 
long, thin steel slid easily out. Sharp, 
and bright, and finely tempered it 
looked, with its deadly, tapering point. 
Stains, dull and irregular, crossed the 
fine engraving on its surface and 
dimmed its polish. I bent to examine 
them more closely, and as I did soa 
sudden stronger gust of wind blew out 
the candle. I shuddered a little at the 
darkness and looked up. Butit did not 
matter; the curtain was still drawn 
away from the window opposite my 
bedside, and through it a flood of 
moonlight was pouring in upon floor 
and bed. 

Putting the sheath down upon the 
table, I walked to the window to exam- 
ine the knife more closely by that pale 
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light. How gloriously brilliant it was ! 
darkened now and again by the quickly 
passing shadows of wind-driven clouds, 
At least so I thought, and I glanced up 
and out of the window to see them. 
A black world met my gaze. Neither 
moon was there nor moonlight; the 
broad silver beam in which I stood 
stretched no farther than the window. 
I caught my breath, and my limbs 
stiffened as I looked. No moon, no 
cloud, no movement in the clear, calm, 
starlit sky ; while still the ghastly light 
stretched round me, and the spectral 
shadows drifted across the room. 

But it was not all dark outside ; one 
spot caught my eye, bright with a livid 
unearthly brightness —the Dead Stone 
shining out into the night like an ember 
from hell’s furnace | There was a hor- 
rid semblance of life in the light,—a 
palpitating, breathing glow, — and my 
pulses beat in time to it, till I seemed 
to be drawing it into my veins. It had 
no warmth, and as it entered my blood 
my heart grew colder, and my muscles 
more rigid. My fingers clutched the 
dagger-hilt till its jewelled roughness 
pressed painfully into my palm. All 
the strength of my strained powers 
seemed gathered in that grasp, and the 
more tightly I held the more vividly 
did the rock gleam and quiver with 
infernal life. The dead woman! The 
dead woman! What had I to do with 
her? Let her bones rest in the filth 
of their own decay, —out there under 
the accursed stone. 

And now the noise of the wind les- 
sens in my ears. Let it go on, —yes, 
louder and wilder, drowning my senses 
in its tumult. What is there with me 
in the room —the great empty room 
behind me? Nothing ; only the cabi- 
net with its waving doors. They are 
waving to and fro, to and fro—I know 
it. But there is no other life in the 
room but that— no, no; no other life 
in the room but that. 

Oh ! don’t let the wind stop. I can’t 
hear anything while it goes on ; but if 
it stops! Ah! the gusts grow weaker, 
struggling, forced into rest. Now — 
now — they have ceased. 

Silence ! 
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A fearful pause. 

What is that that I hear? There, 
behind me in the room ? 

Do I hear it? Is there anything ? 

The throbbing of my own blood in 
my ears. 

No,no! There is something as well, 
— something outside myself. 

What is it? 

Low ; heavy ; regular. 

God! it is—it is the breath of a 
living creature! A living creature ! 
here — close to me — alone with me ! 

The numbness of terror conquers 
me. I can neither stir nor speak. 
Only my whole soul strains at my ears 
to listen. 

Where does the sound come from ? 

Close behind me — close. 

Ah-h ! 

It is from there—from the bed 
where I was lying a moment ago ! 

I try to shriek, but the sound gurgles 
unuttered in my throat. I clutch the 
stone mullions of the window, and 
press myself against the panes. If I 
could but throw myself out !—any- 
where, anywhere — away from that 
dreadful sound — from that thing close 
behind me in the bed! But I can do 
nothing. The wind has broken forth 
again now ; the storm crashes round 
me. And still through it all I hear the 
ghastly breathing — even, low, scarcely 
audible — but I hear it. I shall hear it 
as long as I live ! 

Is the thing moving ? 

Is it coming nearer ? 

No, no; not that, —that was but a 
fancy to freeze me dead. 

But to stand here with that creature 
behind me, listening, waiting fur the 
warm horror of its breath to touch my 
neck! Ah! Icannot. I will look. I 
will see it face to face. Better any 
agony than this one. 

Slowly, with held breath, and eyes 
aching in their stretched fixity, I turn. 
There it is! Clear in the moonlight I 
see the monstrous form within the 
bed, — the dark coverlet rises and falls 
with its heaving breath. Ah! Heaven 
have mercy! Is there none to help, 


none to save me from this awful pres- 
ence ? 
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And the knife-hilt draws my fingers 
round it, while my flesh quivers, and 
my soul grows sick with loathing. The 
wind howls, the shadows chase through 
the room, hunting with fearful dark- 
ness more fearful light; and I stand 
looking — and listening. 


. . . . . . . 


I must not stand here forever; I 
must be up and doing. What a noise 
the wind makes, and the rattling of the 
windows and the doors. If he sleeps 
through this he will sleep through all. 
Noiselessly my bare feet tread the car- 
pet as I approach the bed ; noiselessly 
my left arm raises the heavy curtain. 
What does it hide? DoTI not know ? 
The bestial features, half hidden in 
coarse, black growth; the muddy, 
blotched skin, oozing foulness at every 
pore. Oh, 1 know them too well! 
What a monster it is! How the rank 
breath gurgles through his throat in his 
drunken sleep. The eyes are closed 
now, but I know them too; their 
odious leer, and the venomous hatred 
with which they can glare at me from 
their bloodshot setting. But the time 
has come at last. Never again shall 
their passion insult me, or their fury 
degrade me in slavish terror. There 
he lies ; there at my mercy, the man 
who for fifteen years has made God’s 
light a shame to me, and his darkness 
aterror. The end has come at last, — 
the only end possible, the only end 
left me. On his head be the blood and 
the crime; God Almighty, I am not 
guilty! The end has come; I can 
bear my burden no farther. 

‘‘Beareth all things, endureth all 
things.”’ 

Where have I heard those words ? 
They are in the Bible ; the precept of 
charity. What has that to do with me ? 
Nothing. I heard the words in my 
dreams somewhere. A_ white - faced 
man said them, a white-faced man with 
pure eyes. To me ?—no, no, not to 
me ; toa girl it was—an ignorant, in- 
nocent girl, and she accepted them as 
an eternal, unqualified law. Let her 
bear but half that I have borne, let her 
endure but one-tenth of what I have 
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endured, and then if she dare let her 
speak in judgment against me. 

Softly now ; I must draw the heavy 
coverings away, and bare his breast to 
the stroke,— the stroke that shall free 
me. I know well where to plant it ; I 
have learnt that from the old lady’s 
Italian. Did he guess why I ques- 
tioned him so closely of the surest, 
straightest road to a man’s heart ? No 
matter, he cannot hinder me now. 
Gently! Ah! I have disturbed him. 
He moves, mutters in his sleep, throws 
out hisarm. Down ; down ; crouching 
behind the curtain. Heavens! if he 
wakes and sees me, he will kill me. 
No! alas! if only he would. I would 
kiss the hand that he struck me with ; 
but he is too cruel for that. He will 
imagine some new and more hellish 
torture to punish me with. But the 


knife! I have got that; he shall 
never touch me living again. He 


is quieter now. I hear his breath, 
hoarse and heavy as a wild beast’s 
panting. He draws it more evenly, 
more deeply. The danger is past. 
Thank God! 

God! What have I to do with him ? 
A God of judgment. Ha, ha! Hell 
cannot frighten me; it will not be 
worse than earth. Only he will be 
there too. Not with him, not with 
him, — send me to the lowest circle of 
torment, but not with him. There, his 
breast is bare now. Is the knife 
sharp? Yes; and the blade is strong 
enough. Now let me strike — myself 
afterwards if need be, but him first. 
Is it the devil that prompts me? 
Then the devil is my friend, and the 
friend of the world. No. God is a 
God of love. He cannot wish such a 
man to live. He made him, but the 
devil spoilt him; and let the devil 
have his handiwork back again. It 
has served him long enough here ; and 
its last service shall be to make me a 
murderess. 

How the moonlight gleams from the 
blade as my arm swings up and back ; 
with how close a grasp the rough hilt 
draws my fingers round it. Now. 

A murderess ! 


Wait a moment. A moment may 
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make me free—a moment may make 
me — that ! 

Wait. 

Hand and dagger droop again. His 
life has dragged its slime over my 
soul; shall his death poison it with a 
fouler corruption still ? 

** My own soul’s warden.”’ 

What was that? Dream memories 
again. 

‘*¢ Resist, strive, endure.”’ 

Easy words. What do they mean 
forme? To creep back now to bed by 
his side, and to begin living again to- 
morrow the life which I have lived 
to-day 2? No, no; I cannot do it. 
Heaven cannot ask it of me. And 
there is no other way. That or this ; 
this or that. Which shall it be? Ah! 
I have striven, God knows. I have 
endured so long that I hoped even to 
do so to the end. But to-day! Oh! 
the torment and the outrage ; body and 
soul still bear the stain of it. I thought 
that my heart and my pride were dead 
together, but he has stung them again 
into aching, shameful life. Yesterday 
I might have spared him, to save my 
own cold soul from sin; but now it is 
cold no longer. It burns, it burns, and 
the fire must be slaked. 

Ay, I will kill him, and have done 
with it. Why should I pause any 
longer? The knife drags my hand 
back for the stroke. Only the dream 
surrounds me ; the pure man’s face is 
there, white, beseeching, and Goud’s 
voice rings in my heart : — 

‘¢To him that overcometh.”’ 

But I cannot overcome. Evil has 
governed my life, and evil is stronger 
than I am. What shall I do? What 
shall I do? God, if thou art stronger 
than evil, fight for me. 

** The victory of the cross is ours.”’ 

Yes, I know it. It is true, itis true. 
But the knife? I cannot loose the 
knife if I would. How to wrench it 
from my own hold? Thou God of 
victory be with me! Christ help me ! 

I seize the blade with my left hand ; 
the two-edged steel slides through my 
grasp; a sharp pain in fingers and 
palm ; and then — nothing. 
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VI. 

WHEN I again became conscious, I 
found myself half kneeling, half lying 
across the bed, my arms stretched out 
in front of me, my face buried in the 
clothes. Body and mind were alike 
numbed. A smarting pain in my left 
hand, a dreadful terror in my heart, 
were at first the only sensations of 
which I was aware. Slowly, very 
slowly, sense and memory returned to 
me, and with them a more vivid inten- 
sity of mental anguish, as detail by 
detail I recalled the weird horror of the 
night. Had it really happened, — was 
the thing still there, —or was it alla 
ghastly nightmare? It was some min- 
utes before I dared either to move or 
look up, and then fearfully I raised my 
head. Before me stretched the smooth 
white coverlet, faintly bright with yel- 
low sunshine. Weak and giddy, I 
struggled to my feet, and, steadying 
myself against the foot of the bed, with 
clenched teeth and _ bursting heart, 
forced my gaze round to the other end. 
The pillow lay there, bare and un- 
marked save for what might well have 
been the pressure of my own head. 
My breath came more freely, and I 
turned to the window. The sun had 
just risen, the golden tree-tops were 
touched with light, faint threads of 
mist hung here and there across the 
sky, and the twittering of birds 
sounded clearly through the crisp 
autumn air. 

It was nothing but a bad dream 
then, after all, this horror which still 
hung round me, leaving me incapable 
of effort, almost of thought. I remem- 
bered the cabinet, and looked. swiftly 
in that direction. There it stood, 
closed as usual, closed as it had been 
the evening before, as it had been for 
the last three hundred years, except in 
my dreams. 

Yes, that was it; nothing but a 
dream, —a gruesome, haunting dream. 
With an instinct of wiping out the 
dreadful memory, I raised my hand 
wearily to my forehead. As I did so, 
I became conscious again of how it 
hurt me. I looked at it. It was coy- 
ered with half-dried blood, and two 
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straight, clean cuts appeared, one 
across the palm and one across the 


inside of the fingers just below the 
knuckles. I looked again towards the 
bed, and, in the place where my hand 
had rested during my faint, a small 
patch of red blood was to be seen. 

Then it was true! Then it had 
all happened! With a low, shudder- 
ing sob I threw myself down upon 
the couch at the foot of the bed, and 
lay there for some minutes, my 
limbs trembling, and my soul shrinking 
within me. A mist of evil, fearful 
and loathsome, had descended upon 
my girlhood’s life, sullying its ignorant 
innocence, saddening its brightness, as 
I felt, forever. I lay there till my 
teeth began to chatter, and I realized 
that I was bitterly cold. To return to 
that accursed bed was impossible, so I 
pulled a rug which hung at one end 
of the sofa over me, and, utterly worn 
out in mind and body, fell uneasily 
asleep. 

I was roused by the entrance of my 
maid. I stopped her exclamations and 
questions by shortly stating that I had 
had a bad night, had been unable to 
rest in bed, and had had an accident 
with my hand, — without further speci- 
fying of what description. 

‘“*T didn’t know that you had been 
feeling unwell when you went to bed 
last night, miss,’’ she said. 

‘When I went to bed last night ? 
Unwell? What do you mean?” 

‘Only Mr. Alan has just asked me 
to let him know how you find yourself 
this morning,’’ she answered. 

Then he expected something, dreaded 
something. Ah! why had he yielded 
and allowed me to sleep here, I asked 
myself bitterly, as the incidents of the 
day before flashed through my mind. 

“Tell him,’’ I said, ‘*what I have 
told you; and say that I wish to speak 
to him directly after breakfast.” I 
could not confide my story to any one 
else, but speak of it I must to some 
one or go mad. 

Every moment passed in that place 
was an added misery. Much to my 
maid’s surprise I said that I would 
dress in her room—the little one 
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which, as I have said, was close to my 
own. I felt better there ; but my utter 
fatigue and my wounded hand com- 
bined to make my toilet slow, and I 
found that most of the party had fin- 
ished breakfast when I reached the 
dining-room. I was glad of this, for 
even as it was I found it difficult 
enough to give coherent answers to the 
questions which my white face and 
bandaged hand called forth. Alan 
helped me by giving a resolute turn to 
the conversation. Once only our eyes 
met across the table. He looked as 
haggard and worn as I did; I learned 
afterwards that he had passed most of 
that fearful night pacing the passage 
outside my door, though he listened in 
vain for any indication of what was 
going on within the room. 

The moment I had finished break- 
fast he was by my side. ‘* You wish 
1o speak to me ? now ?”’ he asked, in a 
low tone. 

“Yes; now,’’? I answered breath- 
lessly, and without raising my eyes 
from the ground. 

‘* Where shall we go? Outside? It 
is a bright day, and we shall be freer 
there from interruption.” 

I assented ; and then looking up at 
him appealingly, ‘‘ Will you fetch my 
things for me? I cannot go up to that 
room again.”’ 

He seemed to understand me, 
nodded, and was gone. A few minutes 
later we left the house, and made our 
way in silence towards a grassy spot on 
the side of the ravine, where we had 
already indulged in more than one 
friendly talk. 

As we went, the Dead Stone came 
for a moment in view. I seized Alan’s 
arm in an almost convulsive grip. 
“Tell me,’ I whispered, — ‘you re- 
fused to tell me yesterday, but you 
must now,—who is buried beneath 
that rock ?” 

There was now neither timidity nor 
embarrassment in my tone. The hor- 
rors of that house had become part of 
my life forever, and their secrets were 
mine by right. Alan, after a moment’s 
pause, a questioning glance at my face, 
tacitly accepted the position. 
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‘IT told you the truth,’’ he replied, 
‘“‘when I said that I did not know; 
but I can tell you the popular tradition 
on the subject, if you like. They say 
that Margaret Mervyn, the woman who 
murdered her husband, is buried there, 
and that Dame Alice had the rock 
placed over her grave,—whether to 
save it from insult or to mark it out for 
opprobrium, I never heard. The poor 
people about here do not care to go 
near the place after dark, and among 
the older ones there are still some, I 
believe, who spit at the suicide’s grave 
as they pass.”’ 

‘¢Poor woman, poor woman !”’ I ex- 
claimed, in a burst of uncontrollable 
compassion. 

‘““Why should you pity her?” de- 
manded he with sudden sternness ; 
‘she was a suicide and a murderess 
too. It would be better for the public 
conscience, I believe, if such were still 
hung in chains, or buried at the cross- 
roads with a stake through their 
bodies.” 

‘Hush, Alan, hush!’ I cried hys- 
terically, as I clung to him; ‘don’t 
speak harshly of her; you do not 
know, you cannot tell, how terribly she 
was tempted. How can vou ?” 

He looked down at me in bewildered 
surprise. ‘* How can I ?”’ he repeated. 
‘¢'You speak as if you could. What do 
you mean ?”’ 

*¢ Don’t ask me,’ I answered, turn- 
ing towards him my face, — white, 
quivering, tear-stained. ‘* Don’t ask 
me. Not now. You must answer my 
questions first, and after that I will tell 
you. But I cannot talk of it now. 
Not yet.” 

We had reached the place we were 
in search of as I spoke. There, where 
the spreading roots of a great beech- 
tree formed a natural resting-place 
upon the steep side of the ravine, I 
took my seat, and Alan stretched him- 
self upon the grass beside me. Then 
looking up at me: “I do not know 
what questions you would ask,’ he 
said quietly; “but I will answer 
them, whatever they may be.” 

But I did not ask them yet. I sat 
instead with my hands clasping my 
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knee, looking opposite at the glory of 
harmonious color, or down the glen at 
the vista of far-off, dreamlike loveli- 
ness, on which it opened out. The 
yellow autumn sunshine made every- 
thing golden, the fresh autumn breezes 
filled the air with life ; but to me a 
loathsome shadow seemed to rest upon 
all, and to stretch itself out far beyond 
where my eyes could reach, befouling 
the beauty of the whole wide world. 
At last Lspoke. ‘* You have known of 
it all, I suppose ; of this curse that is 
in the world, —sin and suffering, and 
what such words mean.”’ 

** Yes,’? he said, looking at me with 
wondering pity, ‘* I am afraid so.”’ 

** But have you known them as they 
are known to some, —agonized, hope- 
less suffering, and sin that is all but 
inevitable ? Some time in your life 
probably you have realized that such 
things are; it has come home to you, 
and to every one else, no doubt, except 
a few ignorant girls such as I was yes- 
terday. But there are some, —yes, 
thousands and thousands, — who even 
now, at this moment, are feeling sor- 
row like that, are sinking deep, deeper 
into the bottomless pit of their soul’s 
degradation. And yet men who know 
this, who have seen it, laugh, talk, are 
happy, amuse themselves—how can 
they, how can they ?”’? I stopped with 
a catch in my voice, and then stretch- 
ing out my arms in front of me: 
** And it is not only men. Look how 
beautiful the earth is, and God has 
made it, and lets the sun crown it every 
day with a new glory, while this horror 
of evil broods over and poisons it all. 
Oh, why is itso? I cannot understand 
» 

My arms drooped again as I finished, 
and my eyes sought Alan’s. His were 
full of tears, but there was almost a 
smile quivering at the corner of his 
lips as he replied: ‘*‘ When you have 
found an answer to that question, 
Evie, come and tell me and mankind at 
large ; it will be news to us all.”? Then 
he continued, * But, after all, the 


earth is beautiful, and the sun does 
shine ; we have our own happiness to 
rejoice in, our own sorrows to bear, the 
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suffering that is near to us to grapple 


with. For the rest, for this blackness 
of evil which surrounds us, and which 
we can do nothing to lighten, it will 
soon, thank God, become vague and far 
off to you as it is to others ; your feel- 
ing of it will be dulled, and, except at 
moments, you too will forget.” 

‘¢ But that is horrible,’ I exclaimed 
passionately ; *‘ the evil will be there 
all the same, whether I feel it or not. 
Men and women will be struggling in 
their misery and sin, only I shall be 
too selfish to care.” 

** We cannot go outside the limits of 
our own nature,” he replied; ‘* our 
knowledge is shallow and our spiritual 
insight dark, and God in his mercy has 
made our hearts shallow too, and our 
imagination dull. If, knowing and 
trusting only as men do, we were to 
feel as angels feel, earth would be hell 
indeed.”’ 

It was cold comfort, but at that mo- 
ment anything warmer or brighter 
would have been unreal and _ utterly 
repellent to me. I hardly took in the 
meaning of his words ; but it was as if 
a hand had been stretched out to me, 
struggling in the deep mire, by one 
who himself felt solid ground beneath 


him. Where he stood I also might 
some day stand, and that thought 


seemed to make patience possible. 

It was he who first broke the silence 
which followed. ‘* You were saying 
that you had questions to ask me. I 
am impatient to put mine in return, so 
please go on.” 

It had been a relief to me to turn 
even to generalizations of despair from 
the actual horror which had inspired 
them, and to which my mind was thus 
recalled. With an effort I replied, 
‘Yes, I want to ask you about that 
room —the room in which I slept, and 
—and the murder which was com- 
mitted there.’ In spite of all that I 
could do, my voice sank almost to a 
whisper as I concluded, and I was 
trembling from head to foot. 

‘“*Who told you that a murder was 
committed there ?”’ Something in my 
face as he asked the question made 
him add quickly, “* Never mind. You 
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are right. That is the room in which 
Hugh Merwyn was murdered by his 
wife. I was surprised at your ques- 
tion, for I did not know that any one 
but my brothers and myself were aware 
of the fact. The subject is never men- 
tioned ; it is closely connected with 
one intensely painful to our family ; 
and besides, if spoken of, there would 
be inconveniences arising from the 
superstitious terrors of servants, and 
the natural dislike of guests to sleep in 
a room where such a thing had hap- 
pened. Indeed it was largely with the 
view of wiping out the last memory of 
the crime’s locality, that my father 
renewed the interior of the room some 
twenty years ago. The only tradition 
which has been adhered to in connec- 
tion with it is the one which has now 
been violated in your person — the one 
which precludes any unmarried woman 
from sleeping there. Except for that, 
the room has, as you know, lost all 
sinister reputation, and its title of 
‘haunted’ has become purely conven- 
tional. Nevertheless, as I said, you 
are right—that is undoubtedly the 
room in which the murder was com- 
mitted.”’ 

He stopped and looked up at me, 

yaiting for more. 

“Go on; tell me about it, and what 
followed.”? My lips formed the words ; 
my heart beat too faintly for my breath 
to utter them. 

** About the murder itself there is 
not much to tell. The man, I believe, 
was an inhuman scoundrel, and the 
woman first killed him in desperation, 
and afterwards herself in despair. 
The only detail connected with the 
actual crime of which I have ever 
heard, was the gale that was blowing 
that night — the fiercest known to this 
countryside in that generation ; and it 
has always been said since that any 
misfortune to the Mervyns — especially 
any misfortune connected with the 
curse —comes with a storm of wind. 
That was why Iso disliked your story 
of the imaginary tempests which have 
disturbed your nighis since you slept 
there. As to what followed,’’ —he 
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enough and full of incident. On the 
morning after the murder, so runs the 
tale, Dame Alice came down to the 
Grange from the tower to which she 
had retired when her son’s wicked- 
nesses had driven her from his house, 
and there in the presence of the two 
corpses she foretold the curse which 
should rest upon their descendants for 
generations to come. <A _ clergyman 
who was present, horrified, it is said, 
at her words, adjured her by the mercy 
of Heaven to place some term to the 
doom which she had pronounced. She 
replied that no mortal might reckon 
the fruit of a plant which drew its life 
from hell; that a term there should be, 
but as it passed the wisdom of man to 
fix it, so it should pass the wit of man 
to discover it. She then placed in the 
room this cabinet, constructed by her- 
self and her Italian follower, and said 
that the curse should not depart from 
the family until the day when its doors 
were unlocked and its legend read. 

**Such is the story. I tell it to you 
as it was told tome. One thing only is 
certain, that the doom thus traditionally 
foretold has been only too amply ful- 
filled.” 

** And what was the doom ? ”’ 

Alan hesitated a little, and when he 
spoke his voice was almost awful in its 
passionless sternness, in its despairing 
finality ; it seemed to echo the irrevo- 
sable judgment which his words pro- 
nounced: ‘That the crimes against 
God and each other which had de- 
stroyed the parents’ life should enter 
into the children’s blood, and that 
never thereafter should there fail a 
Mervyn to bring shame or death upon 
one generation of his father’s house.”’ 

‘*There were two sons of that ill- 
fated marriage,’ he went on, after a 
pause, ‘“‘ boys at the time of their par- 
ents’ death. When they grew up they 
both fell in love with the same woman, 
and one killed the other inaduel. The 
story of the next generation was a 
peculiarly sad one. Two brothers took 
opposite sides during the civil troubles ; 
but so fearful were they of the curse 
which lay upon the family, that they 


gave a sigh,—‘‘that story is long} chiefly made use of their mutual posi- 
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tion in order to protect and guard 
each other. After the wars were over, 
the younger brother, while travelling 
upon some parliamentary commission, 
stopped a night at the Grange. There, 
through a mistake, he exchanged the 
report which he was bringing to Lon- 
don for a packet of papers implicating 
his brother and several besides in a 
royalist plot. He only discovered his 
error as he handed the papers to his 
superior, and was but just able to warn 
his brother in time for him to save his 
life by flight. The other men involved 
were taken and executed, and as it was 
known by what means information had 
reached the government, the elder 
Mervyn was universally charged with 
the vilest treachery. It is said that 
when after the Restoration his return 
home was rumored, the neighboring 
gentry assembled, armed with riding- 
whips, to flog him out of the county 
if he should dare to show his face 
there. He died abroad, shame-stricken 
and broken-hearted. It was his son, 
brought up by his uncle in the sternest 
tenets of Puritanism, who, coming 
home after a lengthened journey, found 
that during his absence his sister had 
been shamefully seduced. He turned 
her out of doors, then and there, in the 
midst of a bitter January night, and 
the next morning her dead body and 
that of her new-born infant were found 
half buried in the fresh-fallen snow on 
the top of the wolds. The ‘ white 
lady’ is still supposed by the villagers 
to haunt that side of the glen. And so 
it went on. A _ beautiful, heartless 
Mervyn in Queen Anne’s time enticed 
away the affections of her sister’s be- 
trothed, and on the day of her own 
wedding with him, her forsaken sister 
was found drowned by her own act in 
the pond at the bottom of the garden. 
Two brothers were soldiers together in 
some Continental war, and one was 
involuntarily the means of discovering 
and exposing the treason of the other. 
A girl was betrayed into a false mar- 
riage, and her life ruined by a man who 
came into the house as her brother’s 
friend, and whose infamous designs 
were forwarded and finally accom- 
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plished by that same brother’s ac- 
tive though unsuspecting assistance. 
Generation after generation, men or 
women, guilty or innocent, through the 
action of their own will, or in spite of 
it, the curse has never yet failed of its 
victims.”’ 

‘¢ Never yet? But surely in our own 
time — your father ?”’ I did not dare 
to put the questlon which was burning 
my lips. 

‘* Have you never heard of the tragic 
end of my poor young uncles?” he 
replied. ‘They were several years 
older than my father. When boys of 
fourteen and fifteen they were sent out 
with the keeper for their first shooting 
lesson, and the elder shot his brother 
through the heart. He himself was 
delicate, and they say that he never 
entirely recovered the shock. He died 
before he was twenty, and my father, 
then a child of seven years old, became 
the heir. It was partly, no doubt, 
owing to this calamity having thus oc- 
curred before he was old enough to feel 
it, that his comparative scepticism on 
the whole subject was due. To that I 
suppose, and to the fact that he grew 
up in an age of railways and liberal 
culture.” 

“He didn’t believe, then, in the 
curse ?”? 

“Well, rather, he thought nothing 
about it. Until, that is, the time came 
when it took effect, to break his heart 
and end his life.’’ 

‘* How do you mean ?”’ 

There was silence for a little. Alan 
had turned away his head, so that I 
could not see his face. Then : — 

‘*T suppose you have never been told 
the true story of why Jack left the 
country ?”’ 

‘*No. Was he —is he ——”’ 

** He is one victim of the curse in this 
generation, and I, God help me, am 
the other, and perhaps more wretched 
one.”’ 

His voice trembled and broke, and 
for the first time that day I almost for- 
got the mysterious horror of the night 
before, in my pity for the actual, tan- 
gible suffering before me. I stretched 
out my hand to his, and his fingers 
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closed on mine with a sudden, painful 
grip. Then quietly :— 

‘*T will tell you the story,” he said, 
‘*though since that miserable time I 
have spoken of it to no one.” 

There was a pause before he began. 
He lay there by my side, his gaze 
turned across me up the sunbright, 
autumn-tinted glen, but his eyes shad- 
owed by the memories which he was 
striving to recall and arrange in due 
order in his mind. And when he did 
speak it was not directly to begin the 
promised recital. 

‘You never knew Jack,”’ he said 
abruptly. 

‘“*Hardly,’? I acquiesced. ‘I re- 
member thinking that he was very 
handsome.” 

‘¢ There could not be two opinions as 
to that,’? he answered. ‘* And a man 
who could have done anything he liked 
with life, had things gone differently. 
His abilities were fine, but his strength 
lay above all in his character ; he was 
strong — strong in his likes and in his 
dislikes, resolute, fearless, incapable 
of half measures —a man, every inch 
of him. He was not generally popular 
—stiff, hard, unsympathetic, people 
called him. From one point of view, 
and one only, he perhaps deserved the 
epithets. If a woman lost his respect 
she seemed to lose his pity too. Like 
a medieval monk, he looked upon such 
rather as the cause than the result of 
male depravity, and his contempt for 
them was mingled with anger, almost, 
as I sometimes thought, with hatred. 
And this attitude was, I have no doubt, 
resented by the men of his own class 
and set, who shared neither his faults 
nor his virtues. But in other ways he 
was not hard. He could love; I, at 
least, have cause to know it. If you 
would hear his story rightly from my 
lips, Evie, you must try to see him 
with my eyes. The friend who loved 
me, and whom I loved with the passion 
which, if not the strongest, is certainly 
I believe, the most enduring of which 
men are capable, — that perfect broth- 
er’s love, which so grows into our 
being that when it is at peace we are 
scarcely conscious of its existence, and 
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when it is wounded our very life-blood 
seems to flow at the stroke. Brothers 
do not always love like that ; I can only 
wish that we had not done so. 


VII. 

‘‘ WELL, about five years ago, before 
I had taken my degree, I became ac- 
quainted with a woman whom I will 
call Delia, —it is near enough to the 
name by which she went. She was a 
few years older than myself, very 
beautiful, and I believed her to be 
what she described herself — the inno- 
cent victim of circumstance and false 
appearance, a helpless prey to the vile 
calumnies of worldlings. In sober 
fact, I am afraid that, whatever her life 
may have been actually at the time that 
I knew her—a subject which I have 
never cared to investigate —her part 
had been not only bad enough irre- 
trievably to fix her position in society, 
but bad enough to leave her without an 
ideal in the world, though still retain- 
ing within her heart the possibilities of 
a passion which, from the moment that 
it came to life, was strong enough to 
turn her whole existence into one des- 
perate reckless straining after an object 
hopelessly beyond her reach. That 
was the woman with whom, at the age 
of twenty, I fancied myself in love. 
She wanted to get a husband, and she 
thought me —rightly —ass enough to 
accept the post. I was very young 
then even for my years, —a student, 
an idealist, with an imagination highly 
developed, and no knowledge whatever 
of the world as it actually is. Anyhow, 
before I had known her a month, I had 
determined to make her my wife. My 
parents were abroad at the time, George 
and Lucy here, so that it was to Jack 
that I imparted the news of my re- 
solve. As you may imagine, he did all 
that he could to shake it. But I was 
immovable. I disbelieved his facts, 
and despised his contempt from the 
standpoint of my own superior moral- 
ity. This state of things continued for 
several weeks, during the greater part 
of which time I was at Oxford. I 
only knew that while I was there, Jack 
had made Delia’s acquaintance, and 
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was apparently cultivating it assidu-| from Delia to come and see her. 
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Cu- 
riosity, and the haunting fear about 

‘‘One day, during the Easter vaca-| Jack which still hung round me, in- 
tion, I got a note from her asking me | duced me to consent to what otherwise 
to supper at her house. Jack was in-| would have been intolerably repellent 
vited too; we lodged together while | to me, and I went. I found her in a 
my people were away. mad passion of fury. Jack had refused 

‘¢There is no need to dwell upon) to see her or to answer her letters, and 
that supper. There were two or three | she had sent for me, that I might give 
women there of her own sort, or worse,| him her message,—tell him that he 
and a dozen men from among the most | belonged to her and her only, and that 
profligate in London. The conversa-| he never should marry another woman. 
tion was, I should think, bad even for | Angry at my interference, Jeck dis- 
that class ; and she, the goddess of my | dained even to repudiate her claims, 
idolatry, outstripped them all by the | only sending back a threat of appealing 
foul, coarse shamelessness of her lan-| to the police if she ventured upon any 


ously. | 








guage and behavior. Before the enter- 


tainment was half over, I rose and took | 


my leave, accompanied by Jack and 
another man, — Legard was his name, 
—who I presume was bored. Just as 
we had passed through into the ante- 
room which lay beyond the one in 


which we had been eating, Delia fol-| 


lowed us, and laying her hand on 
Jack’s arm, said that she must speak 
to him. 
outer hall, and we had not been there 
more than a minute when the door 
from the ante-room opened, and we 
heard Delia’s voice. I remember the 
words well,—that was not the only 
occasion on which I was to hear them. 
‘T will keep the ring as a record of my 
love,’ she said, ‘and understand, that 
though you may forget, I never shall.’ 
Jack came through, the door closed, 
and as we went out I glanced towards 
his left hand, and saw, as I expected 
to see, the absence of the ring which 
he usually wore there. It contained a 


gem which my mother had picked up | 


in the East, and I knew that he valued 
it quite peculiarly. We always called 
it Jack’s talisman. 

** A miserable time followed, a time 
for me of agonizing wonder and doubt, 
during which regret for my dead illu- 
sion was entirely swallowed up in the 
terrible dread of my brother’s degrada- 
tion. Then came the announcement 


of his engagement to Lady Sylvia 
Grey ; and a week later, the very day 
after I had finally returned to London 
from Oxford, I received a summons 


Legard and I went into the | 


|further annoyance. I wrote as she 
told me, and she emphasized my silence 
on the subject by writing back to me a 
more definite and explicit assertion of 
her rights. Beyond that for some 
weeks she made no sign. I have no 
'doubt that she had means of keeping 
watch upon’ both his movements and 
mine ; and during that time, as she 


relinquished gradually all hopes of in- 


ducing him to abandon his purpose, 
she was being driven to her last de- 
spairing resolve. 

** Later, when all was over, Jack told 
me the story of that spring and sum- 
mer. He told me how, when he found 
me immovable on the subject, he had 
resolved to stop the marriage somehow 
through Delia herself. He had made 
her acquaintance, and sought her so- 
ciety frequently. She had taken a 
fancy to him, and he admitted that he 
had availed himself of this fact to in- 
crease his intimacy with her, and, as 
he hoped ultimately, bis power over 
her. But he was not conscious of ever 
vhaving varied in his manner towards 
| her of contemptuous indifference. This 
[contradictory behavior, — his being 
constantly near her, yet always beyond 
her reach,—was probably the very 
thing which excited her fancy into 
passion, the one strong passion of the 
poor woman’s life. Then came his 
deliberate demand that she should by 
her own act unmask herself in my 
sight. The unfortunate woman tried 
to bargain for some proof of affection 
‘in return, and on this occasion had first 
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openly declared her feelings towards 
him. He did not believe her; he re- 
fused her terms ; but when as her pay- 
ment she asked for the ring which was 
so especially associated with himself, 
he agreed to give it to her. Otherwise 
hoping, no doubt against hope, dread- 
ing above all things a quarrel and final 
separation, she submitted uncondition- 
ally. And from the time of that even- 
ing, when Legard and I had overheard 
her parting words, Jack never saw her 
again until the last and final catas- 
trophe. 

“Tt was in July. My parents had 
returned to England, but had come 
straight on here. Jack and I were 
dining together with Lady Sylvia at 
her father’s house —her brother, young 
Grey, making the fourth at dinner. I 
had arranged to go to a party with your 
mother, and I told the servants that a 
lady would call for me early in the 
evening. The house stood in Park 
Lane, and after dinner we all went out 
on to the broad balcony which opened 
from the drawing-room. There was a 
strong wind blowing that night, and I 
remember well the vague, disquieted 
feeling of unreality that possessed me, 
—sweeping through me, as it were, 
with each gust of wind. Then, sud- 
denly, a servant stood behind me, say- 
ing that the lady had come for me, 
and was in the drawing-room. Shocked 
that my aunt should have troubled her- 
self to come so far, I turned quickly, 
stepped back into the room, and found 
myself face to face with Delia. She 
was fully dressed for the evening, with 
along silk opera-cloak over her shoul- 
ders, her face as white as her gown, 
her splendid eyes strangely wide open 
and shining. I don’t know what I 
said or did; I tried to get her away, 
but it was too late. The others had 
heard us, and appeared at the open 
window. Jack came forward at once, 
speaking rapidly, fiercely ; telling her 
to leave the house at once; prom- 
ising desperately that he would see 
her in his own rooms on the morrow. 
Well I remember how her answer rang 
out :— 

“6 ¢ Neither 


to-morrow nor 





another! 
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day ; I will never leave you again 
while I live.’ 

“At the same instant she drew 
something swiftly from under her cloak, 
there was the sound of a pistol-shot, 
and she lay dead at our feet, her blood 
splashing upon Jack’s shirt and hands 
as she fell.”’ 

Alan paused in his recital. He was 
trembling from head to foot; but he 
kept his eyes turned steadily down- 
wards, and both face and voice were 
cold — almost expressionless. 

‘*Of course there was an inquest,”’ 
he resumed, ‘which, as usual, exer- 
cised its very ill-defined powers in in- 
quiring into all possible motives for the 
suicide. Young Grey, who had stepped 
into the room just before the shot had 
been fired, swore to the last words 
Delia had uttered ; Legard, to those he 
had overheard the night of that dread- 
ful supper ; there were scores of men 
to bear witness to the intimate rela- 
tions which had existed between her 
and Jack during the whole of the pre- 
vious spring. I had to give evidence. 
A skilful lawyer had been retained by 
one of her sisters, and had been in- 
structed by her in points which no 
doubt she had originally learnt from 
Delia herself. In his hands, I had not 
only to corroborate Grey and Legard, 
and to give full details of that last 
interview, but also to swear to the 
peculiar value which Jack attached to 
the talisman ring which he had given 
Delia ; to the language she had held 
when I saw her after my return from 
Oxford ; to her subsequent letter, and 
Jack’s fatal silence on the occasion. 
The story by which Jack and I strove 
to account for the facts was laughed at 
as a clumsy invention, and my undis- 
guised reluctance in giving evidence 
added greatly to its weight against my 
brother’s character. 

**The jury returned a verdict of sui- 
cide while of unsound mind, the result 
of desertion by her lover. You may 
imagine how that verdict was com- 
mented upon by every Radical news- 
paper in the kingdom, and for once 
society more than corroborated the 
opinions of the press. The larger pub- 
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lic regarded the story as an extreme 
case of the innocent victim and the 
cowardly society villain. It was only 
among a comparatively small set that 
Delia’s reputation was known, and 
there, in view of Jack’s notorious and 
peculiar intimacy, his repudiation of 
all relations with her was received with 
contemptuous incredulity. That he 
should have first entered upon such 
relations at the very time when he 
was already courting Lady Sylvia was 
regarded even in those circles as a 
‘strong order,’ and they looked upon 
his present attitude with great indigna- 
tion, as a cowardly attempt to save his 
own character by casting upon the 
dead woman’s memory all the odium 
of a false accusation. With an entire 
absence of logic, too, he was made 
responsible for the suicide having taken 
place in Lady Sylvia’s presence. She 
had broken off the engagement the day 
after the catastrophe, and her family, 
a clan powerful in the London world, 
furious at the mud through which her 
name had been dragged, did all that 
they could to intensify the feeling 
already existing against Jack. 

** Not a voice was raised in his de- 
fence. He was advised to leave the 
army; he was requested to withdraw 
from some of his clubs, turned out of 
others, avoided by his fast acquaint- 
ances, cut by his respectable ones. 

‘He showed no resentment at the 
measure thus dealt out to him. In- 
deed, at the first, except for Sylvia’s 
desertion of him, he seemed dully in- 
different to it all. It was as if his soul 
had been stunned, from the moment 
that that wretched woman’s blood had 
splashed upon his fingers, and her dead 
eyes had looked up into his own. 

*¢ But it was not long before he real- 
ized the full extent of the social damna- 
tion which had been inflicted upon 
him, and he then resolved to leave the 
country and go to America. The night 
before he started he came down here to 
take leave. I was here looking after 
my parents — George, whose mind was 
almost unhinged by the family disgrace, 
having gone abroad with his wife. My 
mother at the first news of what had 
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happened had taken to her bed, never 
to leave it again ; and thus it was in 
my presence alone, up there in my 
father’s little study, that Jack gave him 
that night the whole story. He told it 
quietly enough ; but when he had fin- 
ished, with a sudden outburst of feel- 
ing he turned upon me. It was I who 
had been the cause of it all. My in- 
sensate folly had induced him to make 
the unhappy woman’s acquaintance, to 
allow and even encourage her fatal 
love, to commit all the blunders and 
sins which had brought about her mis- 
erable ending and his final overthrow. 
It was by means of me that she had 
obtained access to him on that dreadful 
night; my evidence which had most 
utterly damned him in public opinion ; 
through me he had lost his reputation, 
his friends, his career, his country, the 
woman he loved, his hopes for the 
future ; through me, above all, that 
the burden of that horrible death would 
lie forever on his soul. He was lashing 
himself to fury with his own words as 
he spoke ; and I stood leaning against 
the wall opposite to him, cold, dumb, 
unresisting, when suddenly my father 
interrupted. I think that both Jack 
and I had forgotten his presence ; but 
at the sound of his voice, changed from 
what we had ever heard it, we turned 
to him, and I then for the first time 
saw in his face the death-look which 
never afterwards quitted it. 

‘““¢Stop, Jack,’ he said; ‘ Alan is 
not to blame ; and if it had not been 
in this way, it would have been in 
some other. I only am guilty, who 
brought you both into existence with 
my own hell-stained blood in your 
veins. If you wish to curse any one, 
curse your family, your name, me if 
you will, and may God forgive me that 
you were ever born into the world !’” 

Alan stopped with a shudder, and 
then continued dully : ‘It was when I 
heard those words, the most terrible 
that a father could have uttered, that I 
first understood all that that old six- 
teenth-century tale might mean to me 
and mine,—have realized it vividly 
enough since. Early the next morn- 


ing, when the dawn was just breaking, 
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Jack came to the door of my room to 
bid me good-bye. All his passion was 
gone. His looks and tones seemed 
part and parcel of the dim grey morn- 
ing light. He freely withdrew all the 
charges he had made against me the 
night before ; forgave me all the share 
that I had had in his misfortunes ; and 
then begged that I would never come 
near him, or let him hear from me 
again. ‘The curse is heavy upon us 
both,’ he said, ‘ and it is the only favor 
which you can do for me.’ I have 
never seen him since.”’ 

“But you have heard of him!” I 
exclaimed; ‘‘*what has become of 
him ?”’ 

Alan raised himself to a sitting pos- 
ture. ‘The last that I heard,’ he 
said, with a catch in his voice, ‘* was 
that in his misery and hopelessness he 
was taking to drink. George writes to 
him, and does what he can; but I—I 
dare not say a word, for fear it should 
turn to poison on my lips, —I dare not 
lift a hand to help him, for fear it 
should have power to strike him to the 
ground. The worst may be yet to 
come ; I am still living, still living ; 
there are depths of shame to which he 
has not sunk. And oh, Evie, Evie, he 
is my own, my best-loved brother ! ”’ 

All his composure was gone now. 
His voice rose to a kind of wail with 
the last words, and folding his arms on 
his raised knee, he let his head fall 
upon them, while his figure quivered 
with scarcely restrained emotion. 
There was a silence for some moments 
while he sat thus, I looking on in 
wretched helplessness’ beside him. 
Then he raised his head, and, without 
looking round at me, went on in a low 
tone: ** And what is in the future ? 
I pray that death instead of shame may 
be the portion of the next generation, 
and I look at George’s boys only to 
wonder which of them is the happy 
one who shall some day lie dead at his 
brother’s feet. Are you surprised at 
my resolution never to marry? The 
fatal prophecy is rich in its fulfilment ; 
none of our name and blood are safe ; 
and the day might come when I too 
should have to call upon my children 
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to curse me for their birth, — should 
have to watch while the burden which 
I could no longer bear alone pressed 
the life from their mother’s heart.” 

Through the tragedy of this speech I 
was conscious of a faint suggestion of 
comfort, a far-off glimmer, as of unseen 
home-lights on a midnight sky. I was 
in no mood then to understand, or to 
seek to understand, what it was ; but I 
know now that his words had removed 
the weight of helpless banishment from 
my spirit—that his heart, speaking 
through them to my own, had made me 
for life the sharer of his grief. 


VIII. 

PRESENTLY he drew his shoulders 
together with a slight, determined jerk, 
threw himself back upon the grass, and 
turning to me, with that tremulous, 
haggard smile upon his lips which I 
knew so well, but which had never 
before struck me with such infinite 
pathos, ‘* Luckily,’’ he said, ‘‘ there are 
other things to do in life besides being 
happy. Only perhaps you understand 
now what I meant last night when I 
spoke of things which flesh and blood 
cannot bear, and yet which must be 
borne.”’ 

Suddenly and sharply his words 
roused again into activity the loath- 
some memory which my interest in his 
story had partially deadened. He no- 
ticed the quick, involuntary contraction 
of my muscles, and read it aright. 
‘*That reminds me,” he went on; “I 
must claim your promise. I have told 
you my story. Now, tell me yours.”’ 

I told him; not as I have set it 
down here, though perhaps even in 
greater detail, but incoherently, bit by 
bit, while he helped me out with gentle 
questions, quickly comprehending ges- 
tures, and patient waiting during the 
pauses of exhaustion which perforce 
interposed themselves. As my story 
approached its climax, his agitation 
grew almost equal to my own, and he 
listened to the close, his teeth clenched, 
his brows bent, as if passing again with 
me through that awful conflict. When 
I had finished, it was some moments 
before either of us could speak ; and 
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then he burst forth into bitter self- 
reproach for having so far yielded to 
his brother’s angry obstinacy as to 
allow me to sleep the third night in 
that fatal room. 

‘* Tt was cowardice,” he said, ‘‘ sheer 
cowardice! After all that has hap- 
pened, I dared not have a quarrel with 
one of my own blood. And yet if I 
had not hardened my heart, I had rea- 
son to know what I was risking.”’ 

‘* How do you mean ?”’ I asked. 

“Those other two girls who slept 
there,” he said breathlessly ; ‘‘ it was 
in each case after the third night there 
that they were found dead —dead, 
Evie, so runs the story, with a mark 
upon their necks similar in shape and 
position to the death-wound which 
Margaret Mervyn inflicted upon her- 
self.” 

I could not speak, but I clutched nis 
hand with an almost convulsive grip. 

‘And I knew the story, —I knew 
it!’’? he cried. ‘As boys we were not 
allowed to hear much of our family tra- 
ditions, but this one I knew. When 
my father redid the interior of the 
east room, he removed at the same 
time a board from above the doorway 
outside, on which had been written — 
it is said by Dame Alice herself —a 
warning upon this very subject. I 
happened to be present when our old 
housekeeper, who had been his nurse, 
remonstrated with him warmly upon 
this act; and I asked her afterwards 
what the board was, and why she cared 
about it so much. In her excitement 
she told me the story of those unhappy 
girls, repeating again and again that, if 
the warning were taken away, evil 
would come of it.”’ 

** And she was right,’’ I said dully. 
“Oh, if only your father had left it 
there !” 

‘*T suppose,”’ he answered, speaking 
more quietly, ‘‘ that he was impatient 
of traditions which, as I told you, he 
at that time more than half despised. 
Indeed he altered the shape of the 
doorway, raising it, and making it flat 
and square, so that the old inscription 
could not have been replaced, even had 
it: been wished. I remember it was 
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fitted round the low Tudor arch which 
was previously there.”’ 

My mind, too worn with many emo- 
tions for deliberate thought, wandered 
on languidly, and as it were mechan- 
ically, upon these last trivial words. 
The doorway presented itself to my 
view as it had originally stood, with the 
discarded warning above it; and then, 
by a spontaneous comparison of mental 
vision, I recalled the painted board 
which I had noticed three days before 
in Dame Alice’s tower. I suggested to 
Alan that it might have been the iden- 
tical one — its shape was as he de- 
scribed. ‘* Very likely,’”? he answered 
absently. ‘*Do you remember what 
the words were ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I think so,’? I replied. ‘* Let 
me see.’”? And [I repeated them 
slowly, dragging them out as it were 
one by one from my memory : — 


Where the woman sinned the maid shall 
win ; 
But God help the maid that sleeps within. 


**'You see,’’ I said, turning towards 
him slowly, ‘‘ the last line is a warning 
such as you spoke of.”’ 

But to my surprise Alan had sprung 
to his feet, and was looking down at 
me, his whole body quivering with 
excitement. ‘‘ Yes, Evie,’’ he cried, 
“and the first line is a prophecy :— 
where the woman sinned the maid has 
won.”? He seized the hand which I 
instinctively reached out to him. ‘ We 
have not seen the end of this yet,’’ he 
went on, speaking rapidly, and as if 
articulation had become difficult to 
him. ‘*Come, Evie, we must go back 
to the house and look at the cabinet — 
now, at once.’’ 

I had risen to my feet by this time, 
but I shrank away at those words. 
“To that room? Oh, Alan—no, I 
cannot.”’ 

He had hold of my hand still, and he 
tightened his grasp upon it. ‘I shall 
be with you; you will not be afraid 
with me,’ he said. ‘‘Come.’’? His 
eyes were burning, his face flushed 
and paled in rapid alternation, and his 
hand held mine like a vice of iron. 

I turned with him, and we walked 
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back to the Grange, Alan quickening 
his pace as he went, till I almost had 
to run by his side. As we approached 
the dreaded room my sense of repul- 
sion became almost unbearable ; but I 
was now infected by his excitement, 
though I but dimly comprehended its 
cause. We met no one on our way, 
and in a moment he had hurried me 
into the house, up the stairs, and along 
the narrow passage, and I was once 
more in the east room, and in the 
presence of all the memories of that 
accursed night. For an instant I stood 
strengthless, helpless, on the thresh- 
old, my gaze fixed panic-stricken on 
the spot where I had taken such awful 
part in that phantom tragedy of evil ; 
then Alan threw his arm round me, 
and drew me hastily on in front of the 
cabinet. Without a pause, giving him- 
self time neither to speak nor think, he 
stretched out his left hand and moved 
the buttons one after another. How 
or in what direction he moved them I 
know not; but as the last turned with 
a click, the doors, which no mortal 
hand had unclosed for three hundred 
years, flew back, and the cabinet stood 
open. I gave a little gasp of fear. 





Alan pressed his lips closely together, 
and turned to me with eager question- 
ing in his eyes. I pointed my answer 
tremblingly at the drawer which I had | 
seen open the night before. He drew} 
it out, and there on its satin bed lay | 
the dagger in its silver sheath. Still) 
without a word he took it up, and| 
reaching his right hand round me, for 
I could not now have stood had he} 
withdrawn his support, with a swift, | 
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I could detect had taken place in that 
twisted gold-work ; but there, clear in 


the sight of us both, stood forth the 
words of the magic motto : — 


Pure blood shed by the blood-stained knife 
Ends Mervyn shame, heals Mervyn strife. 


In low, steady tones Alan read out 
the lines, and then there was silence — 
on my part of stunned bewilderment, 
the bewilderment of a spirit over- 
whelmed beyond the power of com- 
prehension ‘by rushing, conflicting 
emotions. Alan. pressed me closer to 
him, while the silence seemed to throb 
with the beating of his heart and the 
panting of his breath. But except for 
that he remained motionless, gazing at 
the golden message before him. At 
length I felt a movement, and looking 
up saw his face turned down towards 
mine, the lips quivering, the cheeks 
flushed, the eyes soft with passionate 
feeling. ‘* We are saved, my darling,” 
he whispered; ‘‘saved, and through 
you.” Then he bent his head lower, 
and there, in that room of horror, I 
received the first long lover’s kiss from 
my own dear husband’s lips. 

My husband, yes ; but not till some 
time after that. Alan’s first act, when 
he had once fully realized that the 
curse was indeed removed, was— 
throwing his budding practice to the 
winds—to set sail for America. 
There he sought out Jack, and 
labored hard to impart to him some of 
his own new-found hope. It was slow 
work, but he succeeded at last; and 
only left him when, two years later, he 





strong jerk he unsheathed the blade. | had handed him over to the charge of 
There in the clear autumn sunshine I}a bright-eyed Western girl, to whom 
could see the same dull stains I had | the whole story had been told, and who 
marked in the flickering candle-light, | showed herself ready and anxious to 
and over them, still ruddy and moist, |help in building up again the broken 
were the drops of my own half-dried | life of her English lover. To judge 
blood. I grasped the lapel of his coat from the letters that we have since 
with both my hands, and clung to him | received, she has shown herself well 
like a child in terror, while the eyes of | fitted for the task. Among other 
both of us remained fixed as if fasci- | things she has money, and Jack’s 
nated upon the knife-blade. Then, worldly affairs have so prospered that 
with a sudden start of memory, Alan | George declares that he can well afford 
raised his to the cornice of the cabinet,| now to waste some of his superfluous 
and mine followed. No change that cash upon farming a few of his elder 
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brother’s acres. The idea seems to 
smile upon Jack, and I have every 
hope this winter of being able to insti- 
tute an actual comparison between our 
small boy, his namesake, and his own 
three-year-old Alan. The comparison, 
by the way, will have to be conditional, 
for Jacket—the name by which my 
son and heir is familiarly known —is 
but a little more than two. 

My story is ended; but one scene 
more before I close. It is August, and 
we are staying at Mervyn as usual for 
the long vacation. I am sitting writ- 
ing by the open window of the morn- 
ing-room, my attention being distracted 
between the necessity of preserving 
Master Jacket from the various forms 
of suicide upon which he is apparently 
resolved, and watching a game of 
stump and ball which is proceeding be- 
tween Alan and his two nephews in 
the blazing sunshine upon the lawn 
outside. We are often down here ; but 
I believe that Alan has made two con- 
ditions of our presence. The cabinet, 
its inlaid legend having been removed, 
now forms one of the principal orna- 
ments of the best drawing-room — to 
Lucy’s immense gratification. But 
during our visits it is put out of sight. 
The other condition is that under no 
circumstances whatever should I be 
expected to set foot within the east 
wing. The Dead Stone, some years 
ago, was shattered by a charge of dyna- 
mite, and the bones found beneath it 
given at my request fitter burial. The 
silver knife, I believe, was _ placed 
alongside them. But in spite of all 
such efforts to hide away the past, the 
pleasure of my visits to Mervyn can 
never be unmixed with pain. The 
memory of that revelation of suffering 
and evil, which never wholly leaves 
me, must always be stronger and more 
vivid here than elsewhere. 

The game is finished now, and Alan, 
stooping in at the window, has carried 
his child off to the shade of the great 
cedar-tree opposite, whither Harry, the 
elder of my nephews, has accompanied 
them. Cyril, the younger one, a jolly, 
broad-faced schoolboy of ten, leans 
over the low sill to impart to me, 
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among other reflections on the weather, 
the game, and his family generally, the 
flattering opinion that I’ve done Uncle 
Alan no end of good. ‘* Harry and I 
usen’t to care about him at all,’’ he 
confesses frankly ; ‘*‘ but now I believe 
he’s the jolliest uncle a fellow ever 
had.”’ 

Just then a shout of laughter from 
under the cedar-tree carries Cyril off to 
share the fun. Alan calls to me that 
Jacket is simply killing, and that I 
must come and listen to him. He is 
displaying his latest accomplishment — 
the recital in his own peculiar English 
of ‘“*The Great Panjandrum,” which 
Alan has amused himself by teaching 
him during the last week. I step over 
the window-sill, and pause a moment 
in the shadow to put up my parasol 
before venturing across the sun-broiled 
desert in front of me. It is a cheerful 
picture on which my gaze rests oppo- 
site. Standing straight and square on 
his sturdy little legs, the small reciter 
glances gravely from one to another of 
his auditors, demurely conscious of the 
success he is creating. Alan, stretched 
at his length, his elbows on the grass, 
his chin raised on his hands almost to 
a level with his son’s face, — listens 
and prompts, while his eyes dance with 
merriment. Near by Harry is sprawl- 
ing on the ground, giving vent at inter- 
vals to short little shrieks of laughter, 
while behind stands Cyril, bending 
forward with his hands on his knees, 
his red face one broad grin of amuse- 
ment. 

I turn my eyes for a moment, and 
they fall upon the northern corner of 
the east room, which shows round the 
edge of the house. Then the skeleton 
leaps from the cupboard of my mem- 
ory ; the icy hand which lies ever near 
my soul grips it suddenly with a chill 
shudder. Not for nothing was that 
wretched woman’s life interwoven with 
my own, if only for an hour; not for 
nothing did my spirit harbor a conflict 
and an agony, which, thank God, are 
far from its own story. Though Mar- 


garet Mervyn’s dagger failed to pierce 
my flesh, the wound in my soul may 
never wholly be healed. 


I know that 
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that is so; and yet as I turn to start 
through the sunshine to the cedar 
shade and its laughing occupants, I 
whisper to myself with fervent convic- 
tion, ‘* It was worth it.”’ 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
STONY SINAI. 

‘¢ ABOUT noon we saw a beast stand- 
ing on a mountain top looking down at 
us. When we saw it, we thought that 
it was a camel, but Calinus said that 
the beast was a rhinoceros or unicorn. 
It hath a horn set in the midst of its 
forehead, four feet long, and whatso- 
ever it butts at, it runs him through 
and pounds him against the rocks. It 
is said by writers on natural history 
that they place a young virgin in his 
way, whereat he puts away from him 
all his fierceness, and lays down his 
head, and is held thus entranced until 
he be taken and slain.”’ 

Thus wrote that delightfully naive 
observer, Father Felix Fabri, who 
visited Sinai four hundred years ago. 
Modern pilgrims, who have followed in 
his footsteps with their eyes open, will 
at once recognize that the animal he 
saw was the bedan, or Sinaitic ibex, 
which gazes down on passing caravans 
from the cliffs which tower above their 
route. He is seldom visible to them 
unless his shapely figure happens to 
be silhouetted on the sky-line. This 
wild goat inhabits the mountains on 
either side of the Red Sea and the 
steep gullies of Moab, and is the only 
representative of the deer or goat 
tribes in these regions.1_ Esau doubt- 
less hunted it, and those few sports- 
men who have followed his example 
will not be surprised that the uncer- 
tainties of the chase cost him his birth- 
right. 

1 Unless we believe Diodorus the Sicilian, who 
wrote in the second century B.c, and perhaps took 
his traditions from a much earlier age. He de- 
scribes many strange beasts as inhabiting the 
countries bordering on the Red Sea; e.g., sphinxes, 
which he says are “ bred near to the Troglodytes, 
not unlike those which the limners draw, save that 
they differ in being rough. They are of a gentle 
nature, very docile, apt to learn anything pres- 
ently that is taught to them.” 
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In the spring of 1893 I had visited 
the granite ranges on the west of the 
Gulf of Suez, but, after a fortnight’s 
quest, I returned without having once 
fired my rifle, though I captured alive 
an adult female ibex, perhaps a unique 
experience. The range of Sinai, on 
the opposite side of the gulf, is loftier 
than the peaks which face them, and 
therefore precipitates more moisture, 
aud, where water gathers, there is food 
for man and beast. Here then, in 
January last, I hoped to retrieve my 
previous defeat, and to do my hunting 
in the company of men of an unfamil- 
iar race. In travelling a new country 
and hunting a new beast it is part of 
the game to study the habits, not only 
of the animal, but also of the human 
animal. Sinai being isolated on two 
sides by dangerous coasts, and on the 
third by a desert, the thin thread of 
communication with their fellow-men 
has not disturbed the customs of these 
Amalekites since kings of the third 
dynasty sent expeditions from Egypt to 
delve for turquoise and copper, or 
when, many centuries later, another 
invading host, under one Moses, drove 
them from their wells. 

The romance of camel-riding soon 
wears off, and, as a pastime, it is to be 
avoided whenever possible. To escape 
the week’s land journey to the great 
granite range which occupies the point 
of the Sinaitic peninsula we arranged 
to be landed by a Khedivial steamer at 
the little fishing village of Tor, which 
lies opposite to the highest peaks. 
The coast of the Red Sea and Gulf of 
Suez is lined with coral reefs, and 
there are no harbors, except where 
some torrent course brings down at 
rare intervals such a weight of water as 
to force a channel through the outer 
barrier. Tor commands such a gap, 
but its harbor is hardly worthy of the 
name, and our steamer did not venture 
inside it. Even the fishing-boats, which 
took us off, could not reach the shore, 
and the last thirty yards of our voyage 
were accomplished on the shoulders of 
Arabs. 

The score or so of houses are all built 
of coral, great masses of the radiating 
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kind, with others, like fossil sponges. 
Our dragoman, Joseph, who had ar- 
rived by land, awaited us on the little 
pier; but he had prudently removed 
his camp to a palm grove two miles off, 
to be out of the way of the village ruf- 
fian. There is a government official 
here, in whose house we drank a cere- 
monial cup of coffee, and a branch 
establishment of the convent of St. 
Katharine. With the monks who oc- 
cupy the latter we also thought it pru- 
dent to establish friendly relations. 
Here, too, lives a patriarchal Greek 
merchant, who was anxious to do the 
honors of the place. He was disap- 
pointed to hear that I was not a lord, 
but I told him that I was a brewer, 
which is the next thing toa lord. He 
was glad of that, and was sure I should 
be a lord the next time I came that 
way. We had no desire to remain at 
Tor, for the whole granite range from 
Serbal to Jebel et Thebt rose majesti- 
cally like a ruined wall at a distance of 
fifteen miles, and we hoped to escape 
as soon as possible from the dismal 
plain, and invade its most secret re- 
cesses. Um Shomer was the most strik- 
ing peak. The sacred summit dedicated 
to Abou Mousa was invisible, being 
hidden by the loftier Jebel Kattarina. 
At this distance the deep ravines which 
carve the granite into fantastic folds, 
before debouching on the plain, could 
not be distinguished. Of these one 
only, Wady Hebran, is easy for camels, 
and another, Wady Isleh, twenty miles 
to the south of it, is barely passable by 
them. The latter is rarely followed by 
travellers, but it contains the finest de- 
files, and is in a more direct line to the 
country which I desired to hunt. It 
was therefore by this staircase that I 
proposed to penetrate to the interior. 
On announcing my intention, I was at 
once met, as was to be expected, by the 
statement of the camel sheikh that it 
was impossible. Joseph pleased me by 
seconding my view, instead of backing 
the sluggard, as most dragomen do, 
and I insisted on adhering to the route 
chosen until insurmountable obstacles 
were reached, feeling tolerably confi- 


dent that, at the critical point, a way' 
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would be either found or made. It 
must be admitted that louded camels 
are nervous and clumsy on declivities 
which would scarcely puzzle a London 
cabhorse, and it is to the credit of the 
Bedawin that they take extreme care of 
their beasts, their only wealth. They 
have a saying that “‘ A camel is better 
than a wife,” and though the animal 
has a phlegmatic temperament it ap- 
pears to reciprocate its master’s affec- 
tion. On one occasion I was nearly 
bucked off by my beast because its 
owner had left its head to take the lead- 
ing cord of a rival. 

The palm grove where camp was 
pitched contains asulphur spring, which 
first issued, according to the Arab tra- 
dition, at the command of Moses, to 
cure the Israelites suffering from dis- 
ease. Throughout the Peninsula one 
finds the Arab beliefs inspired by the 
Mosaic story, and Abou Mousa is re- 
vered by Mahommedans as well as 
Christians. 

Two miles further back lies the 
low sandstone range of Jebel Nagus, 
whence issue mysterious sounds. Here 
once stood a monastery —so runs the 
tale — established in this secret place 
by monks fleeing from _ persecution. 
The retreat was betrayed to their pur- 
suers by a wandering Arab, who had 
received alms, but when the band of 
marauders sought to surprise it, the 
building had been miraculously en- 
folded in the mountain, and nothing 
remains but a vast slope of sand; but 
ever since the sound of the wooden 
gong, which the monks use, is heard at 
sunset summoning to vespers. 

I should have been glad to reach the 
gates of the mountains that evening, 
and hastened off our long train of cam- 
els as soon as they could be loaded up ; 
but it is always desirable to allow 
plenty of time to shake down at the 
first camp, so we halted early, in the 
middle of the plain. The sun set be- 
hind the fine cone of Jebel Gharib on 
the opposite side of the sea, and far to 
the south of it we recognized the faint 
outlines of the Porphyry Mountains 
and the Kittar range, on the slopes of 
which we had disported ourselves the 
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previous year. Ourcamp looked pretty 
on the sandy plain, which glowed in 
the sunset, while the still waters of the 
gulf reflected the slanting rays. Red- 
dest of all were the stately buttresses 
of Um Shomer, ‘‘ made for wild goats,’’ 
we said to ourselves, as we closed our 
glasses with a snap at the summons to 
dinner. Anastasius, our cook, distin- 
guished himself, and it was pleasant to 
watch him over his iron trough of 
charcoal, blowing it up in one part toa 
hot glow with the wing of a chicken, 
and deftly moderating it at the other 
end with lumps of dead charcoal. 

The plain of El Gaah, which sepa- 
rates the sea from the range, is a 
dreary strip, fifteen miles wide, water- 
less, and therefore lifeless. From it 
the mountains rise abruptly, and with- 
out a transition stage. In the morn- 
ing, after four hours’ march, we rode 
straight into the cavernous portals of 
Wadi Isleh. Once within its narrow 
walls shade and trickling water were 
quickly attained. 

On a rock face at the opening of the 
valley we found Sinaitic inscriptions 
and archaic pictures chipped out, in a 
grotesque style, of camels and ibex, 
similar to some which I had observed 
on the Egyptian side of the gulf. 
Here, too, we met a solitary and ragged 
Arab, who looked in keeping with the 
wildness of the spot. This was a 
hunter who had been sent for by our 
camel sheikh. His name is Sbhr. I 
do not know if this is the way he spells 
it, but it is pronounced like that. As 
we got very fond of Sbhr, I mention 
him where he entered our little stage. 

That afternoon we climbed the sides 
of the gorge to look for “sign” of 
goats. What little there was was old, 
but there had been no rain here, and 
consequently the hasheesh, or herbs, 
had not begun to grow. 

Our tents were pitched by groups of 
palms and groves of giant reeds with 
yellow stems. Palms are found in all 
the Sinaitic ravines where there is 
water, but that is by no means every- 
where. In such torrent-swept gorges 
only those are able to hold their own 
whose roots are anchored in jutting 
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rocks. The great smooth boulders by 
which they are surrounded add very 
much to the incomparable beauty of 
the groups, which have survived by 
their aid, and give them a wayward 
and natural grace which they want 
when planted on the plain. A tree 
still more remarkable for its holding 
power is the tarfah, or tamarisk, which 
we encountered in many places at a 
higher elevation. This is perhaps the 
most tenacious-rooted tree in nature. 
The largest specimen which I saw 
grew in a narrow, rocky gorge, where 
the weight of the flood must be all but 
irresistible. Three or four stones, as 
large as tea-chests, were jammed among 
the forks of the branches, higher than 
the top of my head. These must have 
been whirled and wedged there by the 
force of the current. 

The flat, gravelly bottom of the ra- 
vine was the road which we travelled 
the following morning. In places the 
rocky walls approached within six 
yards of one another, and, two hun- 
dred feet overhead, were scarcely fur- 
ther apart. In such narrows, though 
the bed of the stream is ordinarily dry, 
the torrent had left its mark unmis- 
takably, in polished edges, to a height 
of at least one hundred and fifty feet. 
The tropical storms, or seils, which 
occasionally burst on these mountains, 
run off the bare walls of rock as from 
the roof of a house, and where, as in 
this case, a large area is drained by a 
narrow trench, the flood pours down 
with amazing suddenness and power, 
and subsides with almost equal ra- 
pidity. 

Further up the bottom was cumbered 
with boulders, and difficulties began. 
Progress was slow, for many times the 
heaviest loads had to be removed and 
carried over some granite shelf, while 
our sheikh stood on some commanding 
rock gesticulating his orders. When 
there is the slightest dampness on the 
rocks, the smooth pads of the camels’ 
feet slip like india-rubber. The neck- 
laces of cowrie shells and shirt-buttons, 
which they wore as an amulet against 
stumbling, did not always avail, for 
two or three of them fell and made the 
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rocks echo with their protests. Camels 
have a shrewd eye for the weight of 
their loads, and expostulate freely if 
they think too much is being exacted 
from them. When M. opened her 
white umbrella her beast objected 
strongly. The first time she did it he 
stopped dead, turned his head round in 
her face, and roared. He evidently 
wished it to be understood that he 
could not possibly stand another pack- 
age of that size; but finding that his 
complaints were not attended to, he 
satisfied his conscience by walking at 
the slowest pace which could be called 
any progress at all. 

At three o’clock we stopped, as for 
several hours farther there was no 
other camping-place safe from a sud- 
den invasion of water. This was an- 
noying, as we had hoped to reach that 
night the foot of a mountain said to 
contain ibex. Camps have also, of 
course, to be chosen with some refer- 
ence to the proximity of water, but it 
is not an essential condition ; it was 
the business of the camel sheikh to 
see that our barrels were kept sup- 
plied, however far he had to send for 
it. 

Leaving the ladies to make a short 
move of ten miles with the camp, we 
who designed to hunt started by moon- 
light the next morning, and reached 
our proposed beat by daylight. Here 
we left our riding camels and followed 
a ravine full of tamarisk, and, when 
that came to an end, struck straight up 
the side of the mountain. When the 
proper elevation had been reached, we 
turned along the side of the ridge, 
keeping a few hundred feet below the 
iop of it. Soon we uoticed ibex beds, 
litle bare places where they had 
scratched away the stones before lying. 
Sbhr wore aconfident air, and removed 
his sandals of fishes’ skin, to walk 
more silently, and to get a better hold 
on the rocks. He said the wind was 
“‘kidy, kidy, ouf ouf,” an opinion in 
which I concurred on this and many 
subsequent occasions. He tested it 


continually by throwing up handfuls of 
dust, the lighter portions of which 
floated as a little cloud. He also prayed 
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fervently that the wind might keep 
steady. He showed his intelligence by 
quickly accustoming himself to use the 
opera-glass. But the telescope was be- 
yond him. I was pleased to find that 
my Arabic, though limited, was suffi- 
cient. I made him understand that 
Celestin, my companion in many 
hunts, was a sayad or hunter like him- 
self, and must have time to use the 
glass. He himself, of course, relied 
mainly on his eyes, and _ presently 
showed that they served him well. 
Arrived at a corner, a fresh turn of the 
valley and wild chaos of rocks came 
into view, Sbhr’s gaze became fixed, 
and he carefully shaded his eyes from 
the sun. Then he turned to me for 
the field-glass, adjusted it, looked 
again, gently withdrew, and held up 
one finger; then, behind the rock, he 
executed a triumphant caper. I soon 
had my glass on a fine ¢taytal, or male 
ibex, lying on a large slab of granite in 
the full sunshine, like a sphinx on its 
pedestal, and presently made out part 
of the back of another. 

I had now to diplomatize with Sbhr, 
and to explain to him how important it 
was that he and W., who had gener- 
ously abandoned his rights in my favor, 
should remain there to watch while I 
made the approach with Celestin, in 
whom, of the two, I still had the great- 
est faith as a stalker. He covered 
himself with glory by submitting with 
a good grace. The ibex were nearly 
on a level with us, and about five hun- 
dred yards off. We had to retreat and 
mount to the ridge so as to approach 
them from above. Arrived at the top, 
we again sighted them, but while we 
moved to a better place they had dis- 
appeared. For some time we sought 
in vain with the glass, and at length, in 
some humiliation, had to return to our 
companions. Sbhr wore a triumphant 
air, thinking we had given it up, and 
pointed to himself. The ibex were 
still visible from this point. We now 
made out four, and, for zzeater cer- 
tainty, waited till they lay down, 
specially noting the position of the 
biggest. Then together we climbed 
once more to the top, and took a hasty 

















lunch by way of steadying our nerves 
for the steep downward climb. When 
Celestin and I again started, Sbhr 
seized my hand and pointed to heaven, 
with great earnestness invoking the 
blessing of the good Allah upon our 
success. I thought this was nice of 
him. He also showed his zeal by 
pressing his skull cap upon Celestin, a 
privilege which the latter declined. 
Reclining with their heads over the 
edge, he and W. watched us from 
above. The rocks were good, and in 
twenty minutes we had made the de- 
scent. We reached the point from 
which, from above, it had seemed we 
should get a shot, but on arriving there 
we could not make them out. Once 
more we moved on. Celestin looked 
over, and beckoned me up. There was 
the big ram still lying in the same posi- 
tion. A small one standing close to 
him saw the movement of our heads 
and looked up, but without alarming 
the others. 

The Sinaitic ibex is perhaps the 
smallest of the wild-goat tribe. They 
are not only extremely difficult to see, 
but offer what seems a very inadequate 
mark. This one looked both far and 
small, though I dare say it was not 
more than a hundred yards away. I 
thought I had held straight, but at the 
shot he went off with the rest and dis- 
appeared instantly into a little ravine. 
There was a great clatter of stones, 
and when they reappeared on the other 
side we counted no less than six ibex, 
but none of them seemed big enough 
for the gentleman I had marked as my 
own. One of them offered a fair shot, 
but I reserved my fire in case the 
wounded one should appear. Then, 
after a pause, we hurried down and 
looked into the ravine. Fora time we 
could see nothing, but presently some- 
thing groaned ; then the poor old goat 
stumbled out from behind a rock, 
turned round, and fell dead. We 
raised a shout to inform our friends 
above, and descended to smoke a pipe 
and gloat over the first success. The 
head was a very pretty one, but by no 
means of the largest. It taped nearly 
thirty inches. 
LIVING AGE. 
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Before turning homewards' we 
climbed once more to the summit of 
the ridge, which rose to a height of 
nearly seven thousand feet. We failed 
to make out any more goats, but were 
rewarded with a wonderful view of 
splintered peaks to the east, through a 
gap in which we looked down on to the 
Gulf of Akaba, the eastern branch of 
the Red Sea. A heavy cloud overhead 
cast the jagged ridges into shadow, and 
they looked sombre against the pale 
gleam of water. Beyond that was an 
immense yellow plain, and far into Ara- 
bia the lowering sun behind us shone 
on faintly luminous mountains, which 
seemed loftier than those we were on. 
In this climate the evening and the 
morning light reveals many mysteries. 
In the other direction, the double peak 
of Um Shomer, grandest of all, though 
not quite the highest of the range, was 
flecked with snow patches on its north- 
ern side. 

Returning to our quarry, we found 
Sbhr engaged in stitching his garments, 
an occupation in which he always spent 
his idle moments, only varying it by 
sewing up the cuts in his feet and legs, 
which, after a few more days of rock 
jumping, wanted repair as much as his 
clothes. I particularly remember a 
fantastic pattern in blue cotton on his 
heel, which he exhibited with some 
pride, and which showed a dawning of 
decorative design. The ibex was has- 
tily skinned and cut up, so that it 
should pack close and Sbhr might carry 
it more arabico in its skin, a task which, 
for three hours, he performed without 
a murmur over a rough country. It 
grew quite dark before we reached the 
camp on the plain of Rahabeh, and the 
beacon-lights which Joseph had prov- 
idently set for our guidance were wel- 
come. 

We had now reached the central pla- 
teau of the peninsula, and henceforth 
for a month the average elevation of 
our camps was over five thousand feet. 
Frosts were often sharp at night, and 
the air, even at midday, was fresh 
and bracing. Meat which had been 
brought from Suez was in excellent 
condition at the end of three weeks. 
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I sometimes wonder whether our north- 
ern medicos in search of new sana- 
toria will discover the healing virtues of 
this southern Engadine. Only our poor 
Bedawin, clad in the meanest rags, 
suffered severely at night. They lay 
in half-a-dozen little camps, with no 
other protection against the weather 
than their fires of desert scrub, which 
gives a moment’s flame but little heat. 
In the morning they were so torpid 
with cold that it was hard to get them 
to start. At the first pause they would 
pull up two or three dry plants, and in 
less time than it takes to write would 
be crouching over a blaze. At every 
opportunity during the day an Arab 
repeats this process, and so constant is 
the collection of fuel that, if in hunting 
the ibex are disturbed, the hunter en- 
deavors to disarm their suspicions by 
stooping and moving slowly about, as if 
engaged in the one occupation which 
is always going on. Certainly it often 
has the effect of causing the herd to 
stop and gaze. 

Each night we called a council after 
dinner and discussed many things with 
our people. Our hunters were sum- 
moned, and while Joseph interpreted, 
their swarthy faces peered through 
the tent door into the light, and 
when the conference was over they 
received a handful of tobacco, coveted 
even more than food. These men 
were as anxious for a successful hunt 
as we could desire, but their advice was 
not always sound. They are like chil- 
dren, and think that if they have ob- 
served a thing once, it will always 
recur. In my opinion, the sinister 
reputation which has, to some extent, 
attached to these Arabs of Sinai since 
the tragic murder of Professor Palmer 
at the time of the Arabi rebellion, is 
undeserved. They were probably in- 
duced by secret messages from Cairo 
to regard his mission to obtain camels 
as an act of war, and they treated him 
and his companions as they and their 
people have always treated their ene- 
mies. I found them trustworthy. They 
drive a hard bargain, but, this ratified, 
the conditions are faithfully kept. 


Their goats are tended on the moun- 
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tains by the unmarried girls, a sure 
sign of good manners. My daughters 
soon found that they could wander, un- 
attended, for many miles from camp, 
secure of an unaffectedly gracious re- 
ception from any casual tent-dweller 
that they met. Could this be said of 
any civilized country on the shores of 
the Mediterranean ? 

Though living in tents, the Sinaitic 
tribes are not strictly nomadic, but 
have summer and winter quarters, fol- 
lowing the feed. Their little stores are 
generally deposited in stone-built gran- 
aries, which are often left unvisited by 
the owner for months. The Arab’s 
only capital is his camel. That the re- 
turn is not large may be judged from 
the fact that when I had occasion to 
send to Suez and back, to take and re- 
ceive letters, a distance of two hundred 
and forty miles, my messenger received 
thirty shillings. Violent crimes are 
not common, but occasional blood feuds 
are relentlessly maintained between 
families —the blood vengeance being, 
by custom, obligatory on the next of 
kin. 

They are full of terrors of the invis- 
ible world. At the same time charms 
and love-philters are much in vogue. 
I have been told that if the loved one 
be stroked with the nose of a cold- 
boiled hyena, the effect is surprising. 
Like other Orientals, they profess a 
fatalism which is sometimes an excuse 
for laziness. I told Achmet to take 
my gun and shoot me some wabhr for 
specimens. Returning early to camp, 
I found him still sitting over the fire, 
and asked him why he had not obeyed 
my instructions. He said: “If it is 
Allah’s will that I should shoot wabhr, 
he would send the wabhr to me.” I 
told him that if Allah wished Achmet 
to have backsheesh, that Arab would 
find it up his sleeve, but he would 
get none from me. This man was a 
hanger-on of the convent. There was 
a marked contrast between his features 
and the keen, hawk-like faces of the 
ordinary run of Bedawin. His promi- 
nent dreamy eyes and sleepy expres- 
sion pointed to an origin far to the east 
of Arabia. The convent, which is a 
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holy place to Mahommedans as well as 
Christians, has attracted the blood of 
many races. The dried bodies of two 
Indian princes clad in armor remain 
still in the mortuary. 

I have already mentioned the strik- 
ing peak of Um Shomer. The Arabs 
have many superstitions with regard to 
this mountain, and Palmer mentions 
their belief in mysterious explosions 
which are heard proceeding from it. 
Now, some time later, when I was on 
one of the peaks near Mount Serbal, 
and about thirty miles from the former 
mountain, we heard a single very loud 
report, which resembled the distant 
boom of a heavy gun. My Arab at 
once said, ‘‘Hark! Um Shomer.’ 
The native accompanying W., who 
was hunting on another range, made 
the same remark. My daughters at 
the camp far below also heard it, and 
their followers told them the same 
thing. In the evening we tried through 
our dragoman to elicit an explanation. 
This was Sbhr’s story. ‘* Long before 
Abou Mousa lived, an ibex-hunter on 
that mountain met a beautiful damsel 
with hair that swept the ground. She 
was gracious to him, but forbade him 
to follow her. He, however, tried to 
pursue her, but she placed an enor- 
mous rock in his way, and it is there to 
this day. She has been angry ever 
since, and makes this noise two or 
three times a year.”’ 

‘** But isn’t the noise made by a big 
rock falling ? ”’ 

“There are big rocks everywhere, 
but this noise is only heard from Um 
Shomer. It is not outside the moun- 
tain at all, but inside. 

** How do you know this, Sbhr ?” 

‘My grandfather told me, and his 
father told him.” 

That is the only source of knowl- 
edge, but that such traditions are 
handed down with little alteration is 
proved by their practical identity in all 
parts of the peninsula. 

Joseph then offered the following 
lucid explanation. ‘‘ You see, sare, 
there is an image in that mountain, and 
when the metal get hot he burst. But 
I b’lieve nothink.”” Iam no nearer to 
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a solution, but the boom which we 
heard was real enough. 

The Bedawin have a profound faith 
in every European as a hakim or 
healer. At El Mayer I noticed a poor 
woman signalling to me from behind a 
rock. She was evidently very anxious 
that her forwardness should not be 
observed by the other Arabs. The two 
babes, which she had brought from a 


considerable distance, were living 
skeletons and beyond my aid. I can 


only hope that the hot lemonade and 
soup which I prescribed comforted the 
mother’s heart, and did not hasten the 
end which came a few days after. 
Owing to exposure and wretched food 
the infant mortality among these peo- 
ple is great. To put it bluntly, the 
population of these barrens is kept at 
its proper level by starvation. 

The first night at Wady Nasb the 
storm rattled over our canvas roofs as 
if the mountains were made of sheet 
iron and all the stones were loose, but 
we were not otherwise affected. We 
had placed our tents ona raised bank 
well above the valley bottom, and the 
kitchen tent occupied a similar position 
on the opposite side. As I peered out 
into the darkness, it was fitfully illu- 
minated by the flashes, and I won- 
dered whether we should be separated 
from our breakfast by a raging torrent. 
Though we escaped even this incon- 
venience, the storm was the most dis- 
astrous which had occurred since that 
of 1867, described by Mr. Holland. 
Two other camps of Europeans in 
different parts of the peninsula were 
invaded by the flood, and some of their 
possessions lost. We soon heard news 
of Sbhr’s camp, which he had passed 
three days before. Though his family 
had had time to escape to the rocks, 
many of his goats and donkeys had 
been swept away, but he announced 
with great cheerfulness that his tents 
had been caught on the bushes lower 
down the valley, and recovered. We 
were told of two Arabs who were 
known to have entered the gorge of 
Wadi Isleh, which we had ascended. 
The bodies of their camels were found 
washed out on to the plain ; the bodies 
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of the men were never seen again. 
We had projected a return later on by 
the same route, but the ravine had 
been so wrecked with boulders that it 
was impracticable. In other parts of 
the peninsula many lives were lost. 
Our hunting next day was accom- 
panied by an unusual sound of many 
waters, but the rivulets disappeared as 
soon as they reached the wider ravines, 
being absorbed by the grit and sand 
which form their bed. Ibex were 
numerous, and I soon annexed another 
ram, but the herds generally consisted 
of females or very small rams. Ac- 
companied by my daughters, I made 
another successful approach, which 
was not the less interesting that, when 
we got within range, there proved to 
be nothing worth shooting. This hap- 
pens frequently when the herd is 
viewed from below, in which case it is 
impossible to see every member of it 
at once. The worst of such a stalk is 
that it is discouraging to the Arabs, 
who hunt for the pot, and regard it 
as wasted labor when it results in no 
meat. The females, which in this 
species are so small as to be easily 
mistaken for kids, are very alert, and 
when a slight movement attracted 
their attention, began whistling. This, 
which is their characteristic alarm- 
note, is more like the thin pipe of a 
bird than the snorting hiss of a wild 
sheep. Even when we rose and waved 
at them they continued to stand, cover- 
ing the retreat of the main body. This 
habit of theirs spoilt another stalk 
the same evening. In that case there 
was aram of good proportions. They 
had had some inkling of danger, and 
began slowly climbing upwards, while 
I stealthily followed. Twice I got 
within easy range, but the bodyguard 
of females stood sentinel while his 
majesty retreated with great delibera- 
tion, and I could only see his horns. 
At last they were fairly frightened, and 
set off at full speed. I tried to cut 


them off, but only succeeded in getting 
a long running shot, which I missed. 

I had secured two rams within a 
fortnight of leaving London, but it 
must not be assumed from this that the 
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chase is an easy one. My companion 
hunted on twelve successive days with- 
out getting a shot. Of the only two 
Englishmen who, within my knowl- 
edge, had come here previously to our 
visit to hunt these goats, one obtained 
a single specimen, and the other struck 
his colors at the end of a fortnight, for 
the sufficient reason that he had worn 
out all his boots before he had achieved 
even that measure of success. 

Although there are a fair number of 
goats on all the ranges throughout the 
peninsula, the primary difficulty is to 
find them. Their color is almost in- 
distinguishable from the broken rocks 
among which they live, and which 
baffle even an expert telescopist to 
‘pick them up,’’ though after a time 
he learns that the horns and the small 
black mark on the knees are the points 
best worth looking for. Even when 
found, the restless habit of the bedan, 
in common with all other goats, breaks 
the heart of the hunter. When he has 
reached the last corner, and thinks 
success assured, they have vanished 
into one of the unsuspected breaches 
or hollows which honeycomb the cliff. 
It is the habit of the males to rise sud- 
denly on their hind feet and butt one 
another. The crash of horns thus 
made sometimes betrays them to the 
enemy. In the absence of such guid- 
ance it is generally safe to predict that 
they will be low down after a cold 
night, and will slowly move higher and 
higher as the heat of the day increases. 
The wind in these ranges is a treach- 
erous friend. Even on fine days it 
comes whirling round the wrong cor- 
ners at critical moments. In stormy 
weather it blows in every direction 
within five minutes, and the hunter 
may e’en sulk in his tent, for a suc- 
cessful approach is a sheer impossi- 
bility. 

Few of the Arabs are sufficiently 
enterprising to stalk the goats in their 
rocky fastnesses. The strategy which 
they prefer is to wait in ambush by 
some water-hole to which the animals 
must resort in a drought, and, if the 
chance comes, neither age nor sex is 
respected. 
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In case any one should think of fol- 
lowing in our footsteps, I may men- 
tion, as a fair measure of their chances, 
that-I actually hunted on twenty-four 
days, and that I used in all eleven car- 
tridges, which included all ‘shots of 
despair ’? — that is, running or second 
shots, and some fired at long distances 
when I had waited in vain fora better 
chance. I secured six taytal,i.e., rams, 
and my companion, W., had four; 
while C., who came out with us, but 
made a separate camp, also had to be 
contented with four, but one of his 
was better worth getting than all the 
others. I reckon that I climbed in 
that time about eighty thousand feet 
vertical. And we thus perhaps wasted 
more tissue than we captured. As the 
rocks are big and loose, and there are 
no soft places, the jar caused by jump- 
ing down steps of four or five feet ata 
time tells on joints which have seen 
service. Even in sitting down the 
nether man pays a price. Spying is a 
delightful occupation, but after half an 
hour the perch on these rickety rocks 
becomes a veritable stool of repent- 
ance. Here, however, the resources of 
civilization are not exhausted. On the 
same principle that pilgrims boil their 
peas, I carry a small, tough pillow in 
my rucksack, not for my head, but for 
the solace of the other end. Some- 
thing must be conceded to the wrong 
side of fifty, and I commend this dis- 
covery to sportsmen who are not well 
cushioned by nature. It is good for 
the temper and saves tailors’ bills. 

It is surprising that travellers who 
reach the convent do not extend their 
journey into the southern part of the 
peninsula, where the scenery is incom- 
parably finer than any to be seen on 
the customary routes, and where the 
natives are unspoilt by the contemp- 
tuous patronage of the monks. Our 
camp in Wadi Nasb? was pitched at 
the entrance to a ravine grander than 
anything I saw elsewhere in stony 
Sinai. It had, perhaps, never been 
explored, and certainly has not been 

1 This must not be confounded with the minor 


valley of that name near Serabit el Khadem, on 
one of the ordinary routes to the convent. 
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described, by Europeans. The cliffs 
of this splendid gorge, which not even 
the ibex can climb, exhibit all the rich- 
est tints— pink, ochre, and purple— 
which distinguish the granites and 
porphyries of those regions, and the 
wealth of color reaches its climax in 
the masses of golden-stemmed reed 
lining the little perennial stream, which 
here flows over silver sand, and there 
expands into an oozy bottom. So 
rankly do these grow in this hothouse 
that their white plumes mingle with 
the waving fronds of the palms thirty 
feet from the ground. When we 
passed through, our cavalcade of thirty 
camels was completely hidden by the 
tropical vegetation, but the crashing of 
the canes, the loud-voiced complaints 
of the camels, and the wild shouts of 
their owners, were magnified by the 
walls of the narrow chasm as by the 
throat of a trumpet, and made such 
thunder-music as I shall not soon for- 
get. 

Above the gorge there is a large 
grove of tarfah trees and a colony of 
Arabs. Here then were some signs of 
cultivation, and partridges called from 
the rocks. Animal life is scarce in 
Sinai, and what there is is extremely 
invisible. In a well-watered country 
there is every variety of color, and, 
however closely matched nature’s chil- 
dren may be by their favorite covert, 
the moment they stray from it they 
become conspicuous. Not so in a des- 
ert country, where there is little range 
in the warm sandy tones to which bird 
and beast conform for their protection. 
The only exception to this rule which 
I observed is a certain “chat” with a 
black body and white head, one or 
more of which birds were generally to 
be found near camp, and always promi- 
nently perched on a rock. So easy a 
prey must have some other protection, 
perhaps a detestable flavor. I carried 
small traps and a block-tin case of 
spirit, into which I popped things with 
four legs, things with two, and things 
with no legs at all. Sometimes it was 
a fat-headed lizard, sometimes a ‘ por- 
cupine ’? mouse, so called from the 
stiff bristles with which his back is 
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armed, and which, no doubt, make him 
unpleasant to swallow. More often a 
sandy lark or tit. Once W. brought 
home in his telescope-case a thin, dust- 
colored snake, four or five feet long, 
with a dangerous-looking flat head, of 
which the Arabs stood in great dread. 
He was only partly stunned, and when 
we shook him into the fiery liquor he 
took the bath with a vicious hiss. I 
think that my bag of small deer would 
have been larger but that most of 
them were still hibernating at these 
elevations. One morning on waking, I 
noticed a small heap of freshly turned 
sand close to my face. I was sure it 
had not been there when I turned in, 
and proceeded to investigate. On 
turning back the ground sheet I found 
a newly made tunnel quite a yard long 
immediately under it. My bed had 
been laid on the concealed hole of one 
of the desert rats, which in some 
places honeycomb the surface. He 
had found his quarters getting so hot 
that he must have jumped to the con- 
clusion that the genial spring had ar- 
rived. He had gnawed through the 
ground sheet, but finding my mattress, 
or me, too tough, had bored his way 
out through the sand. To prevent 
their injury I made little mummies of 
most of my catches by wrapping them 
in sections of the above-mentioned 
cane, which grows in the wet wadis. 
When I finally opened my cauldron at 
the British Museum, and revealed the 
precious broth it contained, Mr. 
Thomas pounced upon one of my mice, 
a fellow with big transparent ears, and 
called it by my name. Afterwards the 
mouse and I had to descend from this 
pedestal, for somebody, it appeared, 
had discovered it before. 

Of all the mammals that exist in 
Sinai, the leopard is the largest and the 
one which we most desired to see. 
Though we constantly found fresh 
tracks, and our telescopes were always 
exploring likely places, we never set 
eyes on it. It is, of course, of noc- 
turnal habit, yet it must often take its 
siesta in places exposed to view. We 
frequently found remains of ibex newly 
killed by it, and, as it was thus in pur- 
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| suit of the same animal as we were, it 


was strange that we never ran against 
one. Once, when we were out before 
light, I heard a feline growl, whereat 
the native with me exclaimed, ‘* Hark ! 
the nimr/’’? But I am bound to say 
that the sound was not unlike the 
peevish snarling of one of our camels 
in the camp below. At one lair where 
an ibex had been devoured, masses of 
hair lay about, but no skin nor any 
other remains except the horns. Sbhr 
explained that the leopard’s tongue is 
very rough, and that he licks off the 
hair, and then devours everything else. 
There is evidence that in the process 
he swallows a good deal of the hair 
too. 

Gazelle are scarce in Sinai, but my 
daughters had a strange encounter 
with one, the only one seen by any of 
us. They were riding along the sandy 
bottom of a wady, when one of these 
animals was seen retreating in front. 
Their Arab attendant said there was a 
tarfah grove beyond, and that he would 
not pass through it, fearing an am- 
bush. Nor could he scale the steep 
rocks forming the sides of the ravine. 
Sure enough, after some hesitation, 
back he came at full gallop, and passed 
within five yards of the party, turning 
a complete somersault in his haste and 
terror. The kodak, hastily withdrawn 
from its case, of course would not go 
off at the critical moment. 

The wabhr, or coney, is a quaint, 
tailless beast like a marmot, but with 
an unusual dentition. The upper pair 
of incisors, instead of meeting the 
lower pair like those of rodents, pass 
on either side of them, and have the 
appearance of small tusks. Its nearest 
relative is the hippopotamus. 

The plain of Es Sened, about ten 
miles south of the convent, was one of 
our favorite camps. It is studded with 
strange smooth bosses of granite like 
inverted teacups, as though the molten 
mass had been thrown up in bubbles ; 
but doubtless wind-blown sand was 
the potent tool which carved and pol- 
ished them. The plain, though shel- 
tered on the west by a semi-circle of 
tall crags —the home of many ibex — 
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is sufficiently elevated to overlook the 
lesser ranges to the north and east, so 
that we could watch the magic of the 
evening light on the long, white cliff 
which forms the edge of the ‘* Tih,” or 
Desert of the Wanderings, and which 
brought out in conspicuous rose color 
the lofty Arabian range beyond the 
great trench, of which the Gulf of 
Akaba fills one end and the Dead Sea 
the other. 

It was at Es Sened that I had the 
worst luck, and as this article would 
not give a faithful picture of goat- 
hunting unless I described some of the 
disappointing vicissitudes which befell 
me, I will describe a part of my expe- 
riences there. Two taytal with un- 
usually massive horns had been more 
than once observed by us on the peak 
of Um Alawi, and were the object of 
our keenest desire. I had been going 
all day without seeing anything, and, 
to finish up, went right over the top 
of that peak, the tallest of the group. 
Now my enterprising ladies had taken 
it into their heads to explore in this 
direction, and, crossing the ridge at a 
lower point, must have given the wind 
to the family party to which these 
patriarchs were attached. We saw the 
band about three hundred yards off, 
galloping towards us as hard as they 
could. They seemed to be making for 
2a pass on the other side of a certain 
group of rocks. Could we reach it 
before they did? We ran for this 
shelter, and when close to it caught a 
glimpse of a young one not twenty 
yards above us. It passed without 
perceiving us, and I made another 
dash for the rocks. When I looked 
over, there, at a distance of fifty yards, 
or maybe less, was the father of the 
flock, standing at attention, his great 
horns—I have no doubt they were 
forty inches; they always are under 
such circumstances —curving over his 
flanks. Now I ought to have known 
from the fixity of his gaze that he had 
seen something, and that the pause 
would be a very brief one. I should 
have fired instantly as I stood. In- 
stead of that I tried to make more 
certain by drawing forward a few 
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inches for an elbow rest. The slight 
movement was sufficient. He recog- 


nized an enemy, and began that series 
of bouncing jumps, now up four feet, 
then down six, which is so annoying to 
the rifleman, and he continued to do so 
with unabated vigor after my bullet 
had sped. But there was another as 
big. I jumped down the rocks and sat 
down on the other side, in a firm posi- 
tion, waiting for him. As I expected, 
he came along, and behaved beauti- 
fully. Not seeing his companions, he 
stopped in the right place, offering a 
perfect chance. Here, at least, was, 
seemingly, a certainty; but the car- 
tridge missed fire, and he was round 
the corner before I could slip in an- 
other. There were words about that 
gunmaker. Nothing was left for us 
but the long clamber downwards to 
camp. We had reached the level of 
the plain, and were going carelessly, 
because nothing was to be expected 
there, when I saw the same band again 
quietly feeding in front of us. Celes- 
tin, usually so much quicker sighted 
than I, did not observe them, and, as 
he was a few yards in front I failed to 
stop him in time, or get the rifle in 
hand. Even this did not fill up the 
cup of my misfortunes. On another 
day we again saw the two veterans, 
keeping a bright outlook on the top of 
the peak. They disappeared, but, later 
in the day, we re-found them lying in 
the middle of a cliff. Their position 
was well chosen for security, as they 
commanded every approach, but, while 
they were in brilliant sunshine, we 
were in the shade, and were able to 
take advantage of this fact to creep 
within three hundred yards. Further 
advance was impossible, but we made 
sure that they must take their supper 
in the ravine which divided us, and, 
buoyed up by this hope, for three 
hours we endured a piercing wind. 
This the females did, feeding uncon- 
cernedly to within easy range, but the 
rams had unaccountably disappeared. 
At length they showed far below, at an 
impossible distance, having descended 
by a gully invisible to us. After all, 
these are the bitters which one takes 
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for an appetite, but it must be admitted 
that the taste remains long in the 
mouth. 

My Arab was much troubled by my 
ill fortune on this and other occasions, 
and he regarded it as a bewitchment 
which might be cured. He urged that 
some spell should be used which would 
counter-work the devil. From the re- 
cesses of his sleeve a mysterious packet 
was solemnly produced, which con- 
tained a powder like chopped hay, and 
he told me that a sovereign specific 
against the bad luck was for the hunter 
to load his gun with a portion of the 
dried contents of the stomach of a 
bedan previously killed by him. He 
offered to give me some of the precious 
compound, but he doubted its vicarious 
efficacy. I ought, so he said, to have 
reserved some from one of my own 
bedan ; but, in default of this, he was 
good enough to say a little prayer over 
each of my cartridges, which precau- 
tion he thought would be sufficient, 
and for this he charged nothing. 

In the early centuries of our era 
pious men crowded into Sinai to escape 
persecution, or to seek a retreat from 
the world. In numerous gorges, even 
among the wildest surroundings, where 
there is permanent water, there are 
remains of walls and gardens —the 
attempts of those pioneers to reclaim 
nature. The Convent of St. Katharine, 
built by Justinian, is all that remains 
of these extensive monastic settle- 
ments. Towards this all routes and 
all pilgrims converge. It has a varied 
literature, which I will not attempt to 
extend, for it strikes me that there has 
been a trifle too much sentiment wasted 
on the monks already. 

The lofty walls have the appearance 
of a fortress, which purpose indeed 
they are intended to serve. The gar- 
den is a small oasis surrounded by un- 
compromising rocks. Out of a cloud of 
gladsome almond-blossom rise cypresses 
—thin dark spires—the only things 
which seem to point to heaven from 
within the stern enclosure. The cco- 
homos, or bursar, offers a friendly 
greeting to strangers, but the monks — 
two or three dozen of them—seem 





sodden with dulness. With vacant 
faces they dodder to the well, wag their 
dishevelled beards, and turn their 
praying-wheel, but for the poor ‘ Sara- 
cens’’ to whom these valleys belong 
there is no message and no medicine, 
for body or soul. When a monk dies 
he is buried for one year, after which 
his withered mask, as empty as the life 
it lived, is disinterred, and added to 
the ghastly stack which has been slowly 
piling up for a thousand years. 

An old writer informs us that there 
used to be “three abbots learned of 
tongue —that is to say, Latin, Greek, 
Syriac, Egyptian, and Persian.’”? At 
the present day the world-famous 
library is a standing reproach. The 
volumes, which the monks are too un- 
learned to read and too lazy to tabulate, 
lie, hugger-mugger, in three small 
chambers, on shelves or piled in heaps, 
and some open, face downwards, on 
the floor, the prey of every kind of 
destructive agency. I, for one, am 
glad that the great White Father of the 
north borrowed, and forgot to return, 
the chief treasure which it contained. 

When we visited the convent a party 
of some ninety pilgrims of the Greek 
Church, chiefly Russians, were leaving 
it. They appeared to be of the peasant 
class, and their pilgrimage is said to be 
‘*‘ assisted” by the government. Many 
of them were women, who seemed to 
be in the full enjoyment of their spree. 
It was curious to note the contrast 
between these fat-faced northern fraus 
and the lean starveling Bedawin who 
attended on them. One and all they 
had ascended both Jebel Musa and 
Jebel Kattarina — no light labor. The 
body of St. Katharine, who is an object 
of peculiar veneration to Russian peas- 
ants, is said to have been miraculously 
transported to the top of the latter 
mountain. 

The sacred summit of Jebel Musa, 
which towers for more than two thou- 
sand feet above the fortress-convent, 
has been venerated by too many gen- 
erations to be vulgarized even by the 
over-numerous sites of Mosaic incidents 
which have been accumulated round 
its base by the monks. We climbed 
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the ancient rock staircase, thinking of 
the countless processions of pilgrims 
to whom this final sacrifice has been, 
for ages, the climax of their labors. 
The summit is crowned by two little 
chapels, the one devoted to Islam, the 
other to the Cross. In the mountain 
stillness they seemed to forget their 
bloody rivalries, and to tolerate one 
another. We had ascended in the 
night, and reached the final ridge be- 
fore the sun rose out of a sea of cloud 
—an unusual phenomenon. The island 
peaks rose out of the white fleecy 
plain, showing black against the grow- 
ing light. Between two of them the 
shining lake of vapor seemed to pour 
over in a broad Niagara to a lower 
level, curling up again in wreathing 
masses, between which were black 
depths which the eye could not pene- 
trate. Perhaps Antoninus Martyr, who 
was a pilgrim here in the sixth century, 
saw something of the same sort, for he 
says: ‘*Upon those mountains rain 
never falls, and in their recesses during 
the night unclean spirits are seen 
rolling about like fleeces of wool or 
waves of the sea.’? Turning our backs 
to the sun, the rounded summits of 
Ras Suf Safeh glowed like burnished 
copper. We tried to descend by a 
steep gully facing the plain of Er 
Rahah, where, according to the tradi- 
tion, the Israelites were assembled to 
receive the law; but if Moses carried 
the tables by that way, we could find 
no practicable route, and had to retrace 
our steps and effect a descent by a 
somewhat less direct passage ; but even 
this was rather critical, owing to the 
hoar frost which still clung to the rocks 
and made them dangerously slippery 
to our rubber-soled boots. 

After leaving the convent our course 
lay to the north, and, though we ex- 
plored the recesses of many mountains 
and glens hitherto unvisited, our camps 
were generally pitched in comparatively 
familiar valleys, which have been often 
described. 

Ultimately we brought our wander- 
ings to a close by following the Wadi 
Hebran to the coast at Tor. Here a 
steamer should have called for us, 
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according to arrangement ; but it did 
not arrive, and we were left in sus- 
pense. Now the surroundings of Tor 
are not agreeable. It lies on the edge 
of a dead flat; I might almost say a 
deadly flat. It is here that the Mecca 
pilgrims are brought on their return 
from the Shrine of Mahomet, and 
quarentined, by thousands, for such 
time as may be necessary. Three hun- 
dred of them had died here of cholera 
in the previous autumn. Our only 
recreation was to wander along the 
shore, picking up shells and some of the 
disjecta membra, which I observed were 
not calculated to raise the spirits. The 
authorities, whom I have mentioned 
before, made as much of us as if we 
had been occupants of the condemned 
cell. The Sinaitic army of occupation 
is quartered at Tor, and consists of 
twelve men. One third of this force 
was told off as a guard of honor, and 
presented arms when we looked out of 
our tents. At the end of the third day 
of our enforced detention, although the 
steamer failed to arrive, the captain of 
it did so, on a camel, and with his leg 
bandaged up. We then learned that 
his ship was well fixed on a coral reef 
some leagues to the south, and we 
seemed to be more stranded than ever ; 
but, fortunately for us, a small steam- 
launch had brought down a party of 
Germans. I succeeded in chartering 
it, but by that time so heavy a wind 
was blowing that the skipper declined 
to risk his light craft. When we did at 
last escape, the waves were still chas- 
ing one another from the north, and 
through or over their purple crests we 
danced a joyless dance all the way to 
Suez. E. N. Buxton. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SULTAN ABD-UL-HAMID. 

LIKE the pope at Rome, the sultan 
is a self-constituted prisoner in his 
palace. Like Alexander III. he is in 
constant fear of assassination. There 
is something pathetic in his appearance 
once a week, when he visits the mosque 
at the gate of his palace, to keep up 
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the tradition that the caliph must be 
personally accessible to all true be- 
lievers. There must always be a thrill 
of sympathy in the hearts of the spec- 
dators when this pale, care-worn man 
suddenly appears, guarded by thou- 
sands of soldiers, solitary and friendless 
in the midst of a brilliant retinue — the 
successor of proud monarchs — at 
whose very name the world trembled, 
but the occupant of a crumbling throne 
for whose defence he trusts no one but 
himself. 

A better acquaintance with him 
strengthens rather than weakens the 
fecling of sympathy. He has never 
failed to win the heart of any European 
who has been admitted to any degree 
of intimacy with him. All find in him 
noble and attractive qualities which 
they cannot but admire. If we com- 
pare him with previous sultans there 
is not one during the present century, 
unless it be his grandfather Mah- 
moud II., whom he does not surpass 
intellectually and morally. If we com- 
pare him with those of the last half of 
the last century, the contrast is so great 
that it is hardly possible to realize that 
he is of the same stock. Except in 
religion he is much more a European 
than an Asiatic. 

He is no more of an Oriental despot 
than was the late czar, and many of the 
fine qualities discovered in the czar 
since his death are equally character- 
istic of the sultan. In personal ability 
I should say that the sultan was his 
superior. They came to the throne 
under very similar circumstances, and 
adopted essentially the same policy. 
They both carried it out successfully, 
but the task of the czar was easy in 
comparison with that of the sultan, 
who was almost immediately involved 
in a war with Russia, and saw his em- 
pire dismembered before he could carry 
out his plans. Alexander II. was 
assassinated just at the time when 
liberal ideas seemed to have gained the 
ascendancy, and his son, who had be- 
come the heir through the death of his 
brother, crushed out this Liberalism 
with an iron hand and made himself as 
absolute as Peter the Great. Abd-ul- 





Aziz was assassinated by conspirators 
who undertook to give ‘Turkey a con- 
stitutional government, and the present 
sultan came to the throne through the 
insanity and deposition of his brother 
Murad. With no experience or train- 
ing to fit him to govern, with little edu- 
cation or knowledge of the world, he 
seemed destined to be a tool in the 
hands of Mithad Pasha. With Russian 
armies camped at the gates of Constan- 
tinople there seemed to be little hope 
of any revival of the Turkish power. 
But with the help of England he first 
rid himself of the Russians and then, 
in spite of England and all Europe, rid 
himself of the conspirators who had 
put him on the throne and established 
a government as personal and despotic 
as that of Alexander III. Whether 
this policy was a sure one or not it 
required a man of distinguished ability 
to carry it into execution. 

It is also as true of the sultan as it 
was of the czar, that this policy was 
not adopted through personal ambition 
or the love of power, but from a sense 
of duty to religion and country. We 
cannot eulogize the one and condemn 
the other. So far as we can judge, the 
sultan is a sincere and honest Moham- 
medan, and regards himself as a true 
caliph —a successor of the Prophet — 
the chief defender of the faith, under 
God the absolute arbiter of its desti- 
nies. He has undoubtedly done his 
best to reconcile the interests of the 
caliphate with those of the empire. 

In short, he is an honest, able man, 
overworked and oppressed by the task 
which he has undertaken, of kindly 
spirit, keenly sensitive to criticism, dis- 
trustful of all around him, in constant 
fear of assassination, with a keen sense 
of the dangers by which his empire is 
surrounded ; naturally disinclined to 
commit himself on any important 
political question, but yet possessed of 
considerable moral courage and self- 
confidence. 

It is probably impossible for any 
Christian or European to criticise the 
policy of his reign in a way which 
would seem to him just or accurate. 
We cannot look at things from the 
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standpoint of a caliph, but it is not so 
difficult to understand what its influ- 
ence is likely to be upon the fate of 
the empire. As a national policy we 
may discuss it as freely as we do that 
of the czar. 

In one particular it is condemned by 
most enlightened Mohammedans as 
strongly as by Christians. His attempt 
to concentrate the whole administration 
of the empire in his own hands has led 
to the establishment of a dual govern- 
ment, that of the palace and the Porte. 
The whole machinery of government 
exists at the Porte. There are minis- 
ters and fully organized departments. 
There is a council of ministers and a 
council of State. All business is sup- 
posed to pass through their hands, and 
the whole administration is supposed 
to be subordinate to them. All is, of 
course, subject to the supreme will of 
the sultan, but his official advisers and 
his official agents are at the Porte. 

In fact, however, there is another 
government at the Palace of Yildiz, 
more powerful than the official gov- 
ernment, made up of chamberlains, 
moollahs, enunchs, astrologers, and 
nondescripts, and supported by the 
secret police. The general policy of 
the empire is determined by this gov- 
ernment, and the most important ques- 
tions of State are often treated and 
decided, while the highest officials of 
the Porte are left in absolute ignorance 
of what is going on. It is needless to 
add that the Porte and the palace are 
at sword’s-point, and block each other’s 
movements as far as they can. 

The sultan evidently believes that 
he is equally independent of both these 
governments, and decides all questions, 
great and small, for himself. In form 
he does so, but no man can act inde- 
pendently of all his sources of informa- 
tion, and of the personal influence of 
his entourage. Under the present sys- 
tem he makes himself responsible for 
every blunder and every iniquity com- 
mitted in the empire, but he has 
disgraced three distinguished grand 
viziers for telling him so, and seems 
to have no idea of the causes of the 
intense dissatisfaction with his govern- 
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ment which prevails among his Mo- 
hammedan subjects. If he could 
emancipate himself from the harpies of 
the palace and abolish his secret police, 
this discontent would disappear at 
once. It is this dual government with 
the practical supremacy of the irrespon- 
sible officials of the palace and the 
terror of the secret police which con- 
stitutes the only real danger to his 
throne. If we have another revolution 
here this will be the cause of it. 

There is another evil connected with 
this system which may lead to serious 
difficulties with foreign powers. All 
foreign relations are supposed to be 
managed through the minister of for- 
eign affairs or the grand vizier, but 
these officials have no power and but 
little influence. They can promise 
nothing and do nothing. The sultan is 
not easily accessible and can seldom be 
reached effectively, except through 
some of the officials of the palace, and 
they are moved only by money. Many 
are regularly in the pay of foreign 
powers, but for anything of ‘special 
importance large sums are demanded 
for distribution among the officials. I 
know one case where £100,000 was 
demanded, and the chamberlain had 
the impudence to assure the broker 
that one half of it would go to the 
sultan himself, which was no doubt a 
slander. But these palace officials 
have many of them become enormously 
rich within a few years through such 
transactions. 

It is not simply the corruption grow- 
ing out of this system which involves 
the country in danger. Grand viziers 
and ministers of foreign affairs have 
also been bribed ; but in all delicate 
diplomatic questions it is essential to 
treat with responsible agents, and to 
discuss them with such agents in a way 
in which it is impossible to treat with 
the sovereign himself. This is as true 
in countries like Russia and Turkey as 
it is in England. 

The present system has been a seri- 
ous injury to Turkey. It has roused 
the hostility of all the embassies and 
led them to feel and report to their 
governments, that there is no use in 
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trying to do anything to save this 
empire ; that it is hopelessly corrupt, 
and the sooner it comes to an end the 
better for the world. 

Another point on which enlightened 
Mohammedans are generally agreed in 
condemning the policy of the sultan is 
in the administration of the army and 
navy. It is apparent to all the world 
that the navy has been allowed to go 
to decay. 

While Russia has been building a 
magnificent fleet in the Black Sea, 
Turkey has not even kept up the fleet 
built by Abd-ul-Aziz. The old iron- 
clads which cost so dear, but which 
held the Black Sea in the last war, 
have lain at their anchors ever since in 
the Golden Horn. Turkey has ceased 
to be a sea power. She still has an 
army, and it is said that, if furnished 
with money, she could in a few months 
put four hundred thousand men in the 
field ; but Turkish critics claim that 
this army is not much better than the 
fleet ; that its officers are named by 
palace favorites ; that there have been 
no general manceuvres for many years, 
and that there has been no drilling in 
the use of the new arms which have 
been bought, and that in case of war 
the troops would be at every disad- 
vantage in comparison with those of 
Russia. The sultan has taken special 
interest in organizing the Koords into | 
‘“‘Hamidie Cavalry,”’ but these regi-| 
ments will add nothing to the strength 
of the army in case of war, and they 
are a curse to the country in time 
of peace. Another curious criticism 
comes from Turkish sources. They 
say that the garrison of Constantinople 
has been pampered and petted to such 
an extent by the sultan that it has lost 
its discipline. Iam not a soldier, and 
cannot pretend to judge of the nature | 
of the criticisms upon the army, but 
some of them are confirmed by facts 
manifest to all the world. 

The Turks, as well as the Christians, 
also condemn the laws restricting per- 
sonal freedom, which have increased 
in severity every year. In many ways | 
these laws are more galling to the) 
Turks than the Christians. Abd-ul-' 








Hamid inaugurated his reign by pro- 
claiming a constitution and establish- 
ing a parliament. These were greatly 
ridiculed abroad, but they were popular 
here, and the Turkish Parliament was 
an astonishing success. Mohamme- 
danism is a democratic religion, and 
the Turks took to the work of discuss- 
ing their grievances with even more 
zest than the Christians. This was 
especially true of the Arab members. 
The lower house was a unique assem- 
bly, and Achmet Vetrik Pasha was a 
unique presiding officer. The speeches 
and the discipline were decidedly 
Oriental, but it was a success, and, had 
it not been abolished, it might have 
revolutionized the government of the 
empire. For this very reason it was 
abolished, and the sultan, having rid 
himself in various ways of all those in 
sympathy with it, gradually built up 
the present system of universal repres- 
sion of all freedom of speech and 
thought. This is secured by a system 
of espionage by the omnipresent secret 
police, and a censorship the absurdities 
of which are beyond imagination. 
This police system seems to have been 
modelled after the famous ‘** Third Sec- 
tion”? in Russia. It spares no one, 
from the grand vizier down. Nothing 
is too insignificant to escape its notice. 
It searches the letters in the post. It 
reads every telegram. It notes every 
word spoken. It fills every place with 
spies; and men are exiled, impris- 
oned, or disappear without any trial. 
The censorship excludes from the 
empire every book which refers di- 
rectly or indirectly to Mohammedan- 
ism, or to the Turkish government, as 
well as all other books which the cen- 
sor may consider dangerous. Nothing 
can be printed in the empire without 
his approval. Books are seized and 
newspapers suppressed even after they 
have had the censor’s approval. A 
paper was suspended for a week in 


| Constantinople not long ago for pub- 


lishing the statement that the king of 
Korea changed his ministers as often 
as he changed his wives —this being 
regarded as a covert attack on polyg- 
amy. Certain words —hundreds of 
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them — are forbidden altogether, such 
as dynamite, assassination, anarchy, all 
astronomical terms which might apply 
figuratively to the Star (Yildiz) Palace 
in which the sultan lives, all words 
which might be construed to imply the 
truth of anything religious or political 
of which the sultan does not approve. 

These laws apply to Turks and Chris- 
tians alike. 

But beyond this every effort is made 
to restrict the rights of Christians as 
such. It is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain permission to builda church. All 
the influence of Protestant Europe has 
thus far failed to induce the govern- 
ment to permit the erection of a Prot- 
estant church in Stamboul. Christian 
schools are also hindered and hampered 
in every possible way. And of late 
Christian religious books—made for 
the exclusive use of Christians — have 
been suppressed by the censor if they 
contain any Christian doctrine which 
implies the falsity of Mohammedanism. 

This general policy of repression 
probably accounts for the special policy 
which the sultan has adopted in regard 
to the Armenians, a policy which can- 
not fail to result, sooner or later, in the 
further dismemberment of the empire 
by Russia. It is a simple unvarnished 
fact that unless Russia does occupy 
Armenia the Christian population will 
be exterminated. No other power can 
save them ; and when England under- 
stands the alternative she will applaud 
rather than resist the advance of Rus- 
sia, as she did after the massacres in 
Bulgaria. The terrible massacre of 
Armenians at Sassoun, near Moosh, in 
August last, by the Turkish troops, 
with its accompanying horrors, was not 
an isolated event. It is not often that 
four thousand people are slaughtered at 
once ; but the process of gradual exter- 
mination has been going on for years, 
with exactly similar scenes repeated 
ona smaller scale from week to week. 
The organization of the Koords into 
‘“‘Hamidic regiments,” under the spe- 
cial patronage of the sultan, has legal- 
ized these raids and accelerated the 
work of extermination. 

In Asia Minor the sultan has had 
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some excuse for the persecution of the 
Armenians, in the establishment of 
revolutionary committees ; but even 
there and in Constantinople he has 
acted on the principle that all the 
Armenians are natural enemies to be 
crushed by force, instead of peaceful 
and loyal subjects, which they certainly 
were fifteen years ago. No Armenian, 
however loyal, has been safe from 
plunder and imprisonment, and, al- 
though on two occasions the sultan has 
seemed to relent, and has released a 
very large number of innocent men 
from prison, the general policy of re- 
pression has not been permanently 
changed. 

As all this restriction of the rights of 
Christians in general and this persecu- 
tion of the Armenians is in defiance of 
solemn promises and treaties, it has 
alienated whatever friends Turkey may 
have had in Europe, and, however it 
may appear from the standpoint of a 
caliph, it can only end in the ruin of 
the sultan. He trusts to the fact that 
no concentrated action on the part of 
the great powers is possible so long as 
Europe is divided into two hostile 
camps and England is isolated. But 
this will not prevent Russia from act- 
ing alone, as she has done before, and, 
as Russia now commands the Black 
Sea, Turkey could make but a feeble 
defence. There are statesmen in Tur- 
key who understood this very well, but 
they are not at the palace. 

The policy of the sultan in regard to 
Egypt is also open to criticism from 
whatever standpoint it may be consid- 
ered. It has been hostile to England 
from the first. In the abstract, it is 
reasonable for the sultan to oppose the 
occupation of any part of his empire by 
a foreign power ; but when we come to 
concrete facts, we find that the origi- 
nal occupation of Egypt, and all the 
subsequent humiliations of the sultan, 
grew out of his own mistaken policy, 
and especially out of his hostility to 
England or his distrust of her sincerity. 
There can be no doubt that he secretly 
supported and encouraged Arabi Pasha, 
and hoped that this movement would 
lead toa great Pan-Islamic revival and 
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the overthrow of Christian power in 
Asia. His agents stirred up the fa- 
naticism in Egypt and Syria which 
threatened a general massacre of the 
Christians and made necessary the 
armed intervention of England. His 
faith as caliph got the better of his 
discretion as sultan. 

And again when Lord Dufferin used 
all his skill to induce him to unite 
with England in a joint occupation, he 
listened to the advice of his enemies 
rather than his friends, and rejected a 
plan which would have saved his honor 
and given him a new hold on Egypt. 
If he had followed the advice given 
him at the time by one of his best 
friends, he would have put England in 
a very awkward dilemma. He was 
advised to accept Lord Dufferin’s prop- 
ositions, and then go to Egypt himself 
with his troops. This would have been 
an assertion of his sovereignty which 
would have increased his prestige in 
the Mohammedan world enormously, 
and would at least have forced the 
hand of England. 

But he has contented himself with 
simply intriguing with France and with 
the discontented in Egypt to make the 
position of England as uncomfortable 
as possible —unable to see that what- 
ever may be the final settlement of the 
Egyptian question his power there has 
come to an end, that he has nothing to 
gain but everything to lose by treating 
England as an enemy. England is 
really the only country from which he 
gets honest and disinterested advice, 
the only country that manifests an ac- 
tive interest in the good government 
and prosperity of Turkey. There are 
other powers as deeply interested in 
the fate of the empire as England, but 
they seem to have given up all hope 
of saving it, and they content them- 
selves with defending and advancing 
their private interests, leaving the em- 
pire to go to ruin as it may. There 
is no longer any concerted action of 
Europe at Constantinople for the im- 
provement of the condition of the 
people. 

There is little to be said in defence 
of the policy of the sultan on any of the 
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points which have been mentioned. It 
can be explained on the ground of his 
isolation and the ignorance and corrup- 
tion of his entourage, but it has been 
none the less fatal to the best interests 
of Turkey. This is all the more un- 
fortunate since it is evident that under 
more happy circumstances he might 
have saved his empire instead of ruin- 
ing it. In certain directions, when he 
has evidently acted on his own initia- 
tive, he has attempted and to some 
extent accomplished great things, and 
proved himself a wise as well as a 
generous sovereign. 

He has restored the financial credit 
of the empire. When he came to the 
throne the country was bankrupt. The 
interest on the debt was no longer 
paid, and the Treasury was paying as 
much as forty per cent. interest on 
small local advances. A costly war 
followed and some of the richest prov- 
inces in the empire were lost. But he 
recognized his obligations, settled with 
his creditors, and agreed to an arrange- 
ment which must have been more gall- 
ing to his pride than accepting the 
Treaty of San Stefano. He agreed to 
the establishment of a foreign control 
over a portion of the revenues and 
the whole administration of the public 
debt. He has supported it loyally and 
made it a success. He found the vast 
domains and properties belonging to 
the crown in the hands of officials who 
wasted and plundered them, and he 
had the moral courage to appoint an 
honest Christian to be minister of this 
department and to support him in 
cleansing it and reducing it to order. 
He tried to do as much with the min- 
istry of finance, but failed; and the 
corruption of the general administra- 
tion is as great as it ever was, forming 
a striking contrast to that of the public 
debt, which is managed by foreigners. 
The taxes are excessive. There is 
endless oppression and corruption in 
the collection of them, and the whole 
administration is rotten to the core. 
There is no help for it under such a 
government as this. It is but little 
better in Russia. 

Still the sultan has fully appreciated 
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the necessity of maintaining the credit 
of the empire, and in spite of all this 
corruption he has been successful. 
The credit of Turkey in Europe has 
steadily improved, and will continue to 
do so as long as he supports the for- 
eign administration of the public debt. 
There is little chance of his extending 
its powers, but it can hardly be repudi- 
ated except in case of war, when there 
would be a fair excuse for confiscating 
its revenues. 

The sultan has also shown his wis- 
dom in the efforts that he has made to 
improve the roads and develop the in- 
dustry of the country. The initiative 
has been taken in many cases by the 
Public Debt Commission, but the work 
has been done with his approval, and 
he has also established model farms 
and schools of agriculture and the 
arts. He has encouraged the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in the building 
of railways, as well as in mining and 
manufacturing. This is all the more 
remarkable from the fact that he dreads 
nothing so much as the increase of for- 
eign influence in the empire. 

If the orders of the sultan had been 
honestly executed we should have good 
roads everywhere in the interior of the 
country, although he has totally for- 
gotten the vicinity of the capital, prob- 
ably because he never drives out 
himself. The roads exist on paper, 
and in many cases have been well 
made by competent engineers; but 
even these, when once made, are ut- 
terly neglected, and soon go to ruin. 
In some cases the roads are made with 
no bridges, in others there are bridges 
with no roads; but, after all, the 
means of communication have wonder- 
fully improved under Sultan Hamid. 
That they are not what he has ordered 
and paid for is his misfortune and not 
his fault. The railways are built by 
foreign companies, with concessions 
which make the government respon- 
sible for the payment of interest, and 
they are extending quite as rapidly as 
these demands can be met by the rev- 
enues of the State. 

The efforts of the sultan have not 
been fruitless. There has been real 





progress during his reign in the devel- 
opment of agriculture and commerce. 
The amount of land under cultivation 
is much greater than it was twenty 
years ago, and there has been a de- 
cided increase in both exports and 
imports. 

The sultan has also devoted all his 
energies to the improvement of the 
sanitary condition of the empire, the 
erection of hospitals, the organization 
of a competent medical service, and the 
relief of suffering. For the accom- 
plishment of these ends he has been 
lavish in his expenditure of money, he 
has sought advice from the highest 
authorities in Europe, and interested 
himself in every discovery of modern 
science, with a purpose that his people 
should lack nothing possessed by any 
other nation. 

The ignorance and stupidity of most 
of his agents and his own inexperience 
in such matters have led to much that 
was absurd and ridiculous and to some 
results positively evil; but this is not 
his fault. He deserves the highest 
praise. It is a new thing in the world 
to see a Turkish sultan attempting to 
cleanse his empire from filth and dis- 
ease, and rivalling the most advanced 
countries in the world in his efforts to 
care for the health of his people. No 
doubt he has been moved to this in 
some measure by his natural kindness 
of heart and sympathy with suffering, 
which he manifests so often in his 
gifts to the unfortunate, not only in 
Turkey, but in other parts of the world, 
as when he sent £300 to the sufferers 
by the great forest fires in America. 
But this is something more than simple 
philanthropy. It is the far-seeing 
genius of the statesman, and of a 
statesman in sympathy with the ad- 
vanced ideas of the age. We may 
laugh at the absurdities and incongru- 
ities in the execution of his orders. 
We cannot help it when we see a box 
of soiled clothes disinfected by squirt- 
ing a weak solution of carbolic acid 
over the closed lid ; or when we see a 
circle of chloride of lime put around a 
man dying of cholera in the street lest 
the microbes should crawl out and 
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attack the surrounding — spectators. 
But all the same we cannot but admire 
the wisdom of a sultan who puts aside 
the prejudices of his religion and the 
habits of his race to care for the san- 
itary condition of his subjects. 

In still another respect the sultan 
has risen above the traditions of his 
family and race, and manifested his 
appreciation of Western civilization. 
He has done more for the education of 
his people than all the sultans who have 
gone before him. It is true that he 
does not favor Christian schools, and 
has devised many new regulations to 
restrict their influence. Perhaps he 
feels as one of his ministers did some 
years ago when he replied to a protest 
against the closing of a Christian 
school, that the Christians were already 
far ahead of the Mohammedans and 
must wait until the Turks caught up 
with them. 

But as far as Mohammedan schools 
are concerned we live in a new era. 
The sultan believes in education as a 
mighty power for the uplifting of his 
people. He has not only filled Con- 
stantinople with schools of every kind 
known in European capitals, but he has 
established a regular system of schools 
throughout the empire, and all real 
estate is taxed to support them. 

This work was undertaken immedi- 
ately after the last war, and apparently 
the sultan was led to realize the impor- 
tance of it from what he had learned of 
the influence of education upon the 
Bulgarians. But whatever may have 
first turned his attention to this sub- 
ject, his interest in it has steadily 
increased, and the work has_ been 
pushed on with unflagging zeal. He 
was undaunted by the fact that he 
had neither teachers nor text-books. 
Buildings were erected, students were 
collected, teachers were appointed, and 
the schools opened. Probably such 
schools have never been seen before, 
but in the reign of universal ignorance 
there was no one to ridicule them. It 
was a beginning, and great progress 
has been made since, in supplying 
text-books and improving the teachers. 
Most of the schools are still of a very 





inferior order, but their influence is 
already felt in the country. Whether 
their influence will be altogether in 
favor of such a government as that of 
Abd-ul-Hamid remains to be seen. I 
doubt it very much. 

In many respects the foreign policy 
of the sultan has also been mostly of 
high praise. His distrust of England 
has been unfortunate, but not unnat- 
ural, and aside from this he has man- 
aged to keep on the best of terms with 
all other nations, without committing 
himself to any of them, since the Con- 
gress of Berlin. In the most impor- 
tant crisis of his reign —at the time of 
the revolution in eastern Roumelia 
— he followed the advice of England in 
opposition to all the other powers, and 
refused to send troops into the prov- 
ince. His whole attitude toward Bulga- 
ria has been that of a wise statesman. 
He has several times dared to offend 
Russia to support and aid the Bul- 
garians, accepting them as his natural 
allies, although they were so little 
time ago his rebellious subjects. 

He has kept clear of all entangling 
alliances, resisting with equal firmness 
the advances of his friends of the 
Triple Alliance and the pressure of his 
enemies — Russia and France. If war 
comes he will be free to make his own 
terms, and will probably follow the lead 
of England. He has known when to 
be firm and when to yield to pressure. 
His chief blunder has been already 
mentioned. He has made his relations 
with the embassies difficult by taking 
away all authority from his own for- 
eign minister. 

If Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid would come 
out of his palace, restore to the Porte 
its full responsibility, disband his 
secret police, trust his Mohammedan 
subjects, and do simple justice to the 
Christians, his life would be far more 
secure than it is to-day, with all his 
precautions ; his people and all the 
world would recognize the great and 
noble qualities which they now ignore, 
and welcome him as the wisest and 
best of all the sultans. 

The sad pity of it is that he will never 
doit. It is too late. The influence of 
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the palace favorites is too strong. He 
will appear in history not as the sultan 
who saved the empire, but as the one 
who might have saved it and did not. 
AN EASTERN RESIDENT. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 1894. 





From Temple Bar. 

LETTERS FROM A FRENCH ATELIER. 

HOTEL SAINT-GEORGES, 
49 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
April 6th, 1886. 
My DEAR SIR, — 

I have written all my adventures up 
to our arrival at the railway station 
here to May. When I woke up it was 
in the grey of the morning, just out- 
side Paris. The country appears to 
me to have been flattened out with a 
rolling-pin, and then numbers of trees 
trimmed with scissors have been stuck 
in rows all about. Here and there is 
a farmhouse, and I saw one plough 
drawn by one horse. Isn’t this a soul- 
inspiring prospect ? We passed crowds 
of blue blouses going to their work. 
The workmen here all wear them, and 
they look so nice and clean. Every- 
body seems to be in dark blue, — por- 
ters, soldiers, workmen, workwomen, 
and so on. 

A porter found us a small omnibus, 
into which he put our traps. Then we 
went to the octrot for our luggage. 
This was a great circular counter, in- 
side which stood the custom-house offi- 
cers. The luggage was all piled on it. 

“Nothing to declare, madame ?” 
said a blue-and-red demon to me. 

** Nothing, monsieur,”’ said I, with a 
melting smile. 

The porter unstrapped my box, and 
this animated outrage dived his fingers 
right down into it. 

‘* No cigars, no tobacco ? ”’ 

‘“*Oh, no, monsieur!”’ said I, virtu- 
ously shocked at such an idea. 

However, he trundled my things 
about, and at last espied a tin of tongue 
which my mother had bestowed on me. 

“Hal” in a voice of thunder; 
“what is this ?” 

‘¢Meat, monsieur. Ox tongue.”’ 

** You must pay duty.” 
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So he gave me a little ticket, with 
which I had to step up to a pigeon-hole 
and pay about fourpence. Then my 
box was re-locked and corded, and we 
went to the little omnibus and started. 

Joggle! joggle! joggle! went that 
litle bus. The coachman went as if 
he were driving a hearse, and we were 
dragged over such bumpy stone streets. 
The houses are very tall and very 
clean —the whole city looks clean and 
white. The shop girls and working 
girls go about without hats or bon- 
nets, and with their hair most beau- 
tifully arranged. The poor women 
wear lovely caps, white and starched. 
So we slowly joggled along through the 
great Palace of the Louvre, which looks 
as white and clean as if it had been 
built last week, across the Seine and 
down our street. Our hotel is very 
nice and clean and lofty. We have 
two little rooms at the top. Mine has 
a fireplace in it ; Reidie’s hasn’t. You 
could swing two cats in my room. 
There is a French window opening on 
to the balcony, and a view all over the 
roofs of the houses opposite, and the 
two towers of a great old church, St. 
Sulpice, near. We were exhausted 
and very tired. It was about 6.30 A.M., 
and we ordered some coffee ; there was 
a bright wood fire blazing on the open 
hearth. I now have the awful fact to 
relate that when we wanted a chamber- 
maid to bring up our coffee there came 
—aman! This man does everything 
for us ; but as we wish to lay a sacri- 
fice on the altar of propriety, and to 
soften the shock as much as possible, 
we call him Jemima. Jemima is very 
agreeable ; he smiles whenever he ad- 
dresses us; he does anything he can 
forus. If he continues in this virtuous 
frame for a week we shall bestow a 
france upon him. 

Well, Jemima brought us the coffee, 
and it was very good; and after we 
had had it we went to bed, and slept 
like tops. 

**T say,’ said Reidie, coming inin a 
great state of excitement, ‘ there’s 
been an art student here, and he’s left 
some studies. Ive been looking at 
them ; they’re not much, though.’’. So 
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after we had put on our things to go| him, as he was not in Paris last Thurs- 
out, I went to look. They were nude/day. Alas, Reidie and I have to call 
studies fairly well drawn, but the color/on him next Thursday instead, and I 
wasn’t much. We went out and walked | have to deliver a French speech to 


down the Rue Bonaparte and along the | him. He came about ten o’clock ; we 


Quai Voltaire, admiring everything. He is 
a greasy, curly, dirty-looking man, with 
a large dress-improver behind like Mr. 
Lane, and a large waistcoat in front 
like you. And such little tiny legs and 
neat boots! Well, he paraded round 
our easels and corrected our work. 
He said in an encouraging way to me, 
“Tt is not bad ;”’ only as he speaks 
French I have to listen with all my 
ears. After M. Carolus had finished 
correcting us the model rested, and he 
took a wicker armchair and sat therein 
and lit a cigarette, and all the students 
stood round and worshipped him, ex- 
cept Reidie and I and a few English, 
who remained stolidly in the back- 
ground. He asked who had left cards 
for him, and Reidie said she was the 
man; so we’ve to go and call. Then 
he pitched into one of the students 
who had got the head too large, and 
delivered a majestic lecture, at which 
Reidie and I snorted under our breath, 
because we’ve heard our president 
deliver a lecture just the other way 
about. Carolus says you must make a 
head smaller than life, and Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton says make it quite as 
large, or larger. However, that didn’t 
matter to us, as it wasn’t a question of 
painting. At last the model sat again, 
and monsieur got up and went round 
again, with a word or two to each. 
At last he got to the door, and said 
solemnly: ‘*I go. Good-day, mesde- 
moiselles,’” and so departed. He 
never smiled but once, and that was a 
blighted, watery kind of smile, sug- 
gestive of hidden remorse or indi- 
gestion. 

Then Reidie and I went home to 
lunch, and we cooked an omelet and 
some bread fritters on our little spirit 
lamp, and had tea and marmalade, and 
felt, as the American lady said, 
** pretty crowded’’ when we’d done. 
Then she went to the Hétel Cluny to 
sketch, and I went to the gallery at the 
Palais de Luxembourg, where I am 


We saw some very stylish French- 
women. This is a bonnet one of them 
had on. Should you like to see me 
come back in one? Then we looked 
about for a restaurant, and Reidie 
daren’t go into ever so many we came 
to, because there were so many men 
there. At last we found a secluded 
spot, where we had a biftek and pota- 
toes and Camembert cheese and coffee, 
for about 1s. 3d. each. Then we bought 
some bread and some butter, and came 
home. There we found that Miss 
Hamilton had called, and left an invita- 
tion for us to go to her this evening ; 
but we thought, as we didn’t know the 
way, we would stop at home and go 
when it was daylight. 

The young man who lives in the 
next room has been playing divinely 
on the fiddle this evening. He began 
with ** God Save the Queen,” and then 


made frantic attempts to perform ‘* Pop 


goes the Weasel.’? We imagine it is 
out of compliment tous. We thought 
we ought to applaud, but we restrained 
our feelings. They daren’t attempt to 
pronounce my name here. They make 
frantic shots at Reidie’s — ‘* Mademoi- 
selle Araidé! ” they say. 

You never saw such baggy trou—— 
never mind!—as the soldiers wear. 
Reidie says there are only three sizes 
made, and they have to wear the size 
that fits them most nearly. The uni- 
forms look shabby, and some are hide- 
ous. Some have helmets with tails all 
down their backs. It is my delight to 
walk along the streets and look at the 
priests, see them turn their eyes down 
or look away. Priests mayn’t look at 
women, they do look so goody and 
unconscious, as if you were a door-mat 
or a post. They are all very fat and 
sleek. 

April 13th, 1886. 

The great Monsieur A. B. C. came 
to the atelier to-day to correct our 
drawings. It was my first sight of 





had been at work since eight. 
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copying a picture. While I was there 
an American lady came up—a friend 
of our friend Miss Hamilton —and 
she was so kind, and invited me and 
Reidie to go and call on her any even- 
ing. She has a son—she calls him a 
boy ; but he is quite big—who is 
working next to me. He looks like 
a nice sort of boy, and is doing a very 
good thing. He is a student at the 
Académie des Beaux Arts— which 
answers to our R. A. 

We have had three other students 
to call on us—nay, four—and we 
have invited a fifth to lunch with 
us in our rooms next Tuesday. We 
are going to cook her an omelet. It’s 
no end of fun cooking an omelet over 
a spirit lamp. You spread a news- 
paper on the floor to catch the grease 
splashes, and you put a lot of butter 
in the pan, and three eggs beaten up, 
and then you poke frantically at it with 
a knife, and dovetail butter under it 
if you think it’s going to burn. And 
it’s good, I can tell you. I'll cook you 
one when I get home on my little 
lamp. 


We have very interesting adventures 


in the dining line. Ina Duval restau- 
rant —there is a Duval company, with 
a lot of establishments all over Paris — 
you can order one plate of anything, 
with two clean plates, and divide it. 
So we can get two or three courses of 
most elegant French dishes for about 
1s. 3d. each. Vol au vent au financier, 
a very thrilling kind of tart stuffed 
with mushrooms and olives ; galantine 
de veau with truffles ; Chateaubriand — 
a celestial kind of steak. This is very 
tender and juicy. It is cooked be- 
tween two other pieces of meat, so 
that it gets the juices out of each of 
them. 

I have seen lots of beautiful pic- 
tures and churches, and the Arc de 
Triomphe, and the Bois de Boulogne, 
and the fortifications of Paris ; but as 
I don’t like guide-books myself, I 
judge you won't. But there is one 
place, La Sainte Chapelle, which 
is the most exquisite and lovely and 
almost divine place I ever saw in my 
life. It was built by St. Louis, an 
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early king of France, who did a good 
deal in the crusading line about the 
twelfth century. It is full of most 
gorgeous stained-glass windows, and 
every bit of the pillars and wall is 
illuminated with gorgeous blues and 
reds and greens, with gold fleur-de-lis 
and crosses all over them. It is like 
a jewel. There is a square hole in the 
yall, which goes into a sort of niche, 
where a bad old rascal of a king — 
Louis XI. — used to sit and hear mass 
because he was so afraid of being 
assassinated by his nobles. We have 
been in the Palais de Justice, too, and 
seen French lawyers. They are not 
like English ones. They wear caps 
something like this. We have been 
in Notre Dame, and seen the bone out 
of the spine of the Archbishop of 
Paris, which was struck by a bullet 
when he was shot during the Com- 
mune. Every third man or boy seems 
to wear either a uniform or livery 
here. 

Now I am going to tell you how we 
went to call on Carolus Duran. 

It was Thursday — his ‘‘ at home ”’ is 
from one to three. So after the class 
we went home and put on our best 
gowns. It was cold enough for me to 
wear my best jacket, which afforded 
me much consolation. Reidie began 
to be afflicted with a shaking of the 
knees, but I rose to the occasion. 
‘“*Should I, who never quailed at the 
fearsome Alma Tadema, shrink from a 
Frenchman? Never!’’ So I said, 
**Come along, let’s hurry; then we 
shan’t think about it.”’ So we hurried. 
We went through the Luxembourg 
Gardens, and up a little street into the 
Rue Notre Dame des Champs, in a 
little passage out of which monsieur 
has his studio. I waxed very valiant 
as we went along. Sol said: ‘ I'll do 
the talking this time, Reidie.’’ We 
had been told that, having an intro- 
duction from Tadema, we ought to get 
our fees considerably reduced — but 
we should have to ask for the reduc- 
tion ourselves. This we hated the 
thought of ; but after several days of 
severe reflection and deep study of 
Nugent’s French-English Dictionary, 
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we composed a pleasing speech which 
I was to administer. 

Well, we got there, and saw a whole 
rush of people going in. Fortunately 
they were English too; and desper- 
ately shy, like us. So we went through 
a great door into a large gloomy hall 
calculated to strike terror into the bold- 
est soul. There was a gruesome dark- 
ness about it suggestive of dungeons. 
We got to some glass doors on the first 
floor, which were opened for us, with 
a clash, by a melancholy and obsequi- 
ous young man, and we followed the 
English party into a majestic apart- 
ment like those you read of in Dis- 
raeli’s novels. Thick gorgeous rugs 
and hangings all about, curious carv- 
ings, mirrors, curiosities and objects of 
art, quaint and lovely pots, feathers, 
and so on, and a lot of big easels on 
which are pictures. But before all 
these stood monsieur, clad in a gor- 
geous velvet coat, with his hair ambro- 
sially curled, and a most entrancing 
smile upon his face. He is a bad imi- 
tation of our Sir Frederick Leighton 
(oh, I think I told you that before — 
but I don’t think I told you that he 
is credited with having once said to a 
student, ‘‘ Am I not handsome ?””) We 
went up and shook hands and made 
our most elegant bows. You should 
have seen mine. So then we went and 
looked at the pictures and portraits. 
Of course we had to study them atten- 
tively, as being our master’s work. 
Meanwhile one of the Englishmen 
went up and talked to monsieur. Then 
he left him. Reidie nudged me — the 
awful moment had come for the speech. 
We advanced. I began, ‘‘ Vous avez 
recu la carte de Monsieur Tadema, 
monsieur ? ”’ 

‘¢ Parfaitement, mademoiselle,’’ said 
A. B. C., with another gracious smile. 

‘* On dit que vous tenez les étudiants 
qui n’ont pas beaucoup d’argent pour 
quatre-vingt francs le premier er 
—er’’?—here the rest of the speech 
evaporated somehow, and I was left 
lamenting. But monsieur excused me, 
and kindly said that he would cer- 
tainly make the reduction, and we 
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at the atelier. We thanked him and 
retired. 
April 25th, 1886, 

It is Easter Sunday morning, and I 
am sitting in bed thinking what you 
can be doing just now. My partner 
being, as I before stated, a weak ves- 
sel, takes a good long sleep on Sunday 
mornings, so we can’t have breakfast 
until 9.30, which will just leave me 
time to get to church and hear the dear 
old English service —in foreign parts 
it is so homelike ; and as I can’t sleep 
after seven o’clock, and it’s of no use 
getting up at present, I am making use 
of the time by writing to you. It is 
beautiful weather here; I hope you 
are having it. I go and look to see 
how the grass is growing every now 
and then, and I hope yours is coming 
on rapidly. 
On Good Friday we went to hear 
some beautiful music at the church of 
Saint Eustache, where is the finest 
organ in Paris. It was the ‘ Stabat 
Mater”? of Rossini. It certainly was 
exquisite ; only those horrid Parisians 
will have their churches so tawdry in- 
side, and will not show proper rever- 
ence in their behavior. There was a 
sermon in the middle ; and while that 
was going on, something happened on 
the other side of the church—TI sup- 
pose some one fainted, perhaps — and 
all the congregation in the nave — 
nearly all— jumped up and stared in 
that direction. After a bit they sat 
down again. In the afternoon we 
went to the famous old cemetery of 
Pere La Chaise. I was most anxious 
to find the tomb of Abelard and He- 
loise, and we didn’t want to pay a 
guide ; so I let the weak vessel rest 
while I ranged about ; and at last, just 
as we had given up all hope, I discov- 
ered it. Their figures are carved lying 
side by side, and a Gothic canopy has 
been built over them. There were a 
few wreaths on the railing of the tomb 
— put there by lawyers, I suppose. 

Pere La Chaise is a beautiful place 
—avenues of trees all about, and in 
parts it is rocky and steep. The 


French build tombs for their families 





must arrange it with the head student 


These tombs 


with vaults underneath. 
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are like tiny chapels, just big enough 
to hold a little altar, on which there is 
generally a cross and two candles, and 
a prie-dieu chair in front. There is a 
grated door through which you can 
look and see the names of those buried 
underneath carved on the little altar, 
or above it. Sometimes a little stained 
glass window is let in above the altar. 


Sunday Evening. 

We have had such awarm day! The 
chestnut-trees in the Champs Elysées 
are out in full leaf and blossom. It 
looks like the beginning of June. If it 
were, shouldn’t I be chuckling at the 
thought of getting back to old England 
soon! But don’t you think I am not 
comfortable here. I am, very; only I 
shall like so much to see you all again, 
and put on haughty airs and pretend 
not to understand my own language, 
and keep bursting into French. There 
were such crowds at the English 
Church ; a number stayed to the sac- 
rament. The church was beautifully 
decorated with roses and camellias, 
and so on—ever so many of them. 
We had a very nice sermon. Reidie — 


sinful monkey !— went off to Notre 
Dame, where the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Paris was to give a benediction from 


the pope. We met after each of our 
services at the Louvre. She said she 
had a very good view of him, but I 
didn’t want to waste my Sunday morn- 
ing staring at a cardinal processioning 
around with his train held up by aco- 
lytes. Reidie said it took two priests 
in white and gold to take his hat off 
and put it on. We are going to Saint 
Germains to-morrow, where King 
James II. of England lived after he 
was turned off the English throne. 
We are obliged to go out on Monday 
afternoons, because all the galleries are 
shut. So we take our lunches with us, 
and our paint-boxes, and go sketch- 
ing. We went to call to-day ata very 
majestic pension in a majestic street 
out of the Champs Elysées. Oh, most 
elegant! Reidie and I came to the 
conclusion that it is much jollier living 
here as we do than paying ten francs a 
day for the privilege of sitting in the 
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awe-inspiring drawing-room of that 
mansion. We are going to have a 
negro for a model to-morrow. Won’t 
that be interesting ? I should like to 
know when Dora starts her Bible-class, 
and how it gets on. I wonder whether 
she is going to have men or girls. I’d 
sooner have men, because they are 
easier to manage. 
May 3rd, 1886. 

I hear, sir, that you have joined the 
Primrose League and are a knight. 
Oh, yes! Please take me to a meeting 
of your habitation when I come home, 
I should much like to be allowed to sit 
at the feet of the great lights of that 
association and hear their wisdom. 

I am informed that a lady — name 
unknown — has presented you with a 
charm to wear round your neck. Is it 
her portrait set in gems, or a lock of 
her hair? And do you think it is nice 
of you, not only to go on like this, but 
to cause news of your doings to be sent 
across the sea to a helpless orphan ina 
foreign land? I suppose you wear it 
next your heart. Of course — quite so. 

Reidie and I have been to the Salon 
to-day. It is the great exhibition of 
modern pictures which is held every 
year. The minds of French artists 
seem to run very much on blood and 
corpses, and ladies with nothing on. 
At every step there was a gentleman in 
a state of undress, with other gentle- 
men prodding swords inte him, or 
dancing on his prostrate form ; next a 
pleasing collection of corpses, grace- 
fully sprinkled with gore ; next a large 
picture of a tithe of sugar, a brown 
pot, some onions, and a radish ; next 
Adam and Eve in the costume of the 
period. After which crowds of ladies, 
attired simply but gracefully in a neck- 
lace each, or one bracelet. 

But there are also some very strong 
pictures, and it is as good as a month’s 
work in an atelier to spend an after- 
noon there. 

We know a very nice student from 
Philadelphia, U.S. We are going io 
see her. One of the girls at the atelier 
comes from Spanish America. There 
are several Swiss, and I believe 
Swedes and Germans. The Germans 
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hide their nationality as much as they 
can, as their nation is not beloved in 
this country. 

There is a Pole there, too —a long, 
thin girl, with a figure like a yard of 
pump water, and she has a frizz of hair 
like a bird’s nest, and a dress which 
looks as if it were tied firmly round 
her. There is also a female there that 
we call the Camel, because she has a 
hump, and is ungainly and yellow, and 
has a fractious temper. Poor Camel! 
Her specialities seem to be dry wit. 
She is an American, but never, if 
she can help it, speaks her own lan- 
guage. She pronounces French very 
imperfectly, and frequently breaks up 
her verbs and genders in a manner 
calculated to astonish the natives ; but 
still she valiantly flounders on, and 
when she tries to speak English she 
hesitates and stutters as if she had only 
learnt a very little. We are getting 
accustomed to this peculiarity of the 
Camel’s, and are not surprised when 
we have to speak French to her. But 
the head of the atelier, Miss Robbins, 
is the most astonishing young person. 


She is young, plump, and pretty —and 


> 


she knows it. She covers herself with 
valuable jewellery, and floats down to 
the studio attired in a black net even- 
ing dress and sash, with half sleeves. 
She and a friend who always sits next 
her, chatter French incessantly all the 
time. You would not believe a human 
tongue could go so fast if you didn’t 
hear it. 

The fatness and greasiness of this 
nation is only to be equalled by the 
smallness of their dogs; and the ex- 
treme affection a large, overflowing 
Frenchman shows to a tiny little cur 
about as big as a kitten is very amus- 
ing. They ride on carts with their 
arms round them; they lead them 
about with ribbons ; they treat them 
with the greatest politeness; they 
shave them in the most ridiculous 
way; they leave little fringes round 
their legs like bracelets. I saw a great 
big Newfoundland with all the hair 
shaved off its hind quarters the other 
day! In this enlightened land the 
people who get run over in the streets 
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are made to pay fines, and the drivers 
of carriages, cabs, and other engines of 
destruction get off scot free. Where- 
fore they drive like Jehu the son of 
Nimshi; and the only warning. they 
give a passenger who is crossing the 
road is a wild, unearthly yell calculated 
to shatter the few nerves he may pos- 
sess. 
May 16th, 1886. 

Although this letter is addressed to 
you, I must begin by telling Dora how 
pleased I was with hers of the 12th, 
telling me how you drove all your stout- 
est candidates to the confirmation. I 
would have liked to see you. It was 
rather rough on Prince, though. I 
hope you did not drive in your well- 
known breakneck style. Well, we 
have just been entertaining a couple of 
our students who have been strolling 
about Italy. They sent us word from 
Florence that we might expect them, 
and they came to Paris on Friday 
night. They have been in for after- 
noon tea, and we are to go to their 
hotel on Tuesday for a return tea and 
talk, and to hear one of them perform 
on the mandoline. I have been re- 
quested to take my fiddle. 

The girls we are going to draw on 
Tuesday have held out cigarettes as 
an attraction. I expect there will be 
a regular cloud going there, as they 
smoke a good deal. I haven’t had a 
solitary one since the last Dora made 
me at Harrowden, as Reidie doesn’t 
smoke, and I don’t like to annoy her 
with it. 

It is good of Dora to take May out. 
What a little fool that Mrs. Cook must 
be! And poor Crump isn’t clever 
enough to manage her. If he only 
knew how he could turn her about 
with bit and bridle! But men have 
no wit —at least, most men. I don’t 
include youin the list, of course, sir. 

There is a large place in Paris which, 
of course, you have never heard of, 
called the Place de la Concorde ; it is 
surrounded by large sitting stone fig- 
ures of women, representing the cities 
of France. These statues were there 
before the war of 1870-1, and now, 
the Germans having annexed Alsace- 
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Lorraine, the statue of Strasbourg is 
rather a thorn in the eyes of Paris. So 
they have covered her with funeral 
wreaths. The statue is hardly visible, 
it is so covered. Great wreaths, made 
of black and grey beads, with inscrip- 
tions on, and big wreaths of porcelaine 
flowers. And underneath the statue 
hangs a board, with the words on 
it, Qui vive, France! which means, 
France, be on the watch! To get Al- 
sace back some day is, I believe, every 
Frenchman’s fixed intent; but it will 
take some getting. 

I went through the Tuileries Gardens 
last night ; they had put up long lines 
of illuminations down the avenues, and 
a large platform covered with chains 
as big as your front garden, with a 
raised orchestra for open-air concerts. 
There was a medigval house, put up 
for a refreshment buffet, and a wind- 
mill ; there were merry-go-rounds and 
photographic booths, band-stands, and 
gaily decorated stalls ; there were sea- 
-on-land things, and no end of curious 
travelling shows. All this in the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries, where Napoleon 


III.’s palace was— where the statues 
and fountains and flowers are still kept 


beautiful. It is a lovely place. Here 
in France, where Liberté, égalité, fra- 
ternité are written up everywhere, the 
people are taken every care of — their 
sunusements provided for and legislated 
for, and every facility allowed them. 
The great palaces and gardens are 
thrown open to them; the salon is 
free for them on Sunday — which is the 
only day the working men can get out. 
So, instead of sitting in gutters swear- 
ing, or lolling in wine-shops, a French 
workman can take his wife and family 
and go into most lovely places all for 
nothing. We have not seen one single 
case of drunkenness since we have 
been here. If there is distress among 
the poor, and want of work, the muni- 
cipal government have a big féte and 
lottery like the one going on now, and 
apply the proceeds to their wants. 
The result is that there are no vulgar 
‘Toms, Dicks, and ’Arrys to break and 
pull up flowers and throw orange-peel 
about when they do get a holiday, but 
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well-behaved people who are accus- 
tomed to going about in beautiful places 
and conduct themselves in an orderly 
manner. Why, our upper ten would 
nearly expire at the notion of admitting 
a cab into Hyde Park ; yet break-loads 
of ouvriers out for a holiday may be 
seem in the Champs Elysées any féte- 
day. 

This, most noble knight of the Prim- 
rose League, is the result of a Liberal 
government. And if you could but see 
the perfectly beautiful way in which 
the streets are kept clean! They have 
gangs of men at it; and the minute a 
bit of asphalte sidewalk gets cracked, 
it is pecked up and relaid. Ah, if you 
knew, as I do, the filth of London 
streets, and the way in which London 
vestries cause huge lakes of mud to be 
left day after day there! We ought to 
have a municipal government in Lon- 
don, and not leave these matters in the 
hands of small bodies of self-important 
vestrymen. 

June Ist, 1886. 

The vials of my wrath are full, 
pressed down, shaken together, and 
running over! Don’t be alarmed ; it 
isn’t any of you; it’s the shameless 
mendacity of the French nation. They 
have practised lying in this country 
until it has passed from a crime intoa 
failing, from a failing into a trifling 
peculiarity, and from that into a posi- 
tive virtue. They are not contented 
with one lie now and then, which they 
mourn over in secret and repent of, 
and at last confess with tears. Oh, 
dear, no! They pour forth strings of 
lies, one on the top of another. These 
black falsehoods come hurrying out of 
their mouths so fast that they trip each 
other up. The immediate cause of my 
wrath on the present occasion is the 
unspeakable conduct of our blanchis- 
seuse. Sir! this female abstracts my 
clothing, gently but firmly, takes it 
home to wash, and then sends back as 
much or as little as she thinks proper. 
Now about a fortnight ago she sent 
home my washing, and there were two 
collars short. And instead of two de- 
cent whole handkerchiefs such as [ 
expected, came two objects resembling 
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what Holy Writ says our righteousness 
is. ‘*Eh? Well, madame,’ I ob- 
served, ** these mouchoirs are not to 
me ; and there should be five collars, 
and see only three.”” The person who 
brought the linen wasn’t the mistress, 
but an underling, with a pale, thin 
face anda very eager way of talking. 
‘Oh, she would return toute suite and 
fetch the collars. She would bring 
them back in several minutes, and the 
handkerchiefs ; were they not to made- 
moiselle? Oh, she was extremely 
sorry ; she would take them back —oh, 
at once.”? She went. After a short 
period she returned more voluble and 
eager than ever. The blanchisseuse was 
ill, and she had charge of the affairs, 
and that was how it was the collars of 
mademoiselle were not there ; but she 
would bring them the next morning at 
nine hours. That was the very last we 
saw of her. Days passed on, still my 
collars came not. And we determined 
to take steps. We went and got that 
abandoned blanchisseuse’s address from 
Madame Laperche. We started for 
the woman's abode. We had resolved 


to crush her and tear my collars and 
handkerchiefs from her harpy claws. 


Well, we got there. ‘‘ Where is ma- 
dame la blanchisseuse ?’? I asked. Ma- 
dame came forward —the fat person — 
with her face beaming with oily smiles. 
“Oh, it was so very gentille of mes- 
dames to call upon her. She thanked 
them a thousand times. Would ma- 
dame give herself the pain to look at 
these mouchoirs. They were marked 
with a C,is it not? And the linen of 
madame was also marked with a C. 
Perfectly. Well, observe the C on this 
handkerchief ; and on the other behold 
—M! What more could madame re- 
quire ?”? Alas, they were the very 
same that had first been brought, and 
which had been kept by her all this 
time. It was useless to remonstrate. 
Indeed, what was I to do against this 
oily fat woman, who smiled so broadly 
and chattered so fast, and lied so vol- 
ubly 2? My haughty courage oozed 
away. As for Reidie, she collapsed 
behind me. All the starch was out of 
her too ; and we brought away those 
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dilapidated mouchoirs, only too thank- 
ful at last to get anything. 


June 11th, 1886. 

I thought this was to have been my 
last Sunday in Paris ; but the weather 
has been so unsettled that we have de- 
cided to give up Normandy, as we both 
feel we are learning a great deal that 
will be very useful to us. If it were 
to be wet out of doors at Etaples we 
should be vexed at losing the certain 
advantages we have here, so we shall 
probably get a look at Rouen on our 
way home. 

I had an adventure the other day. 
Monsieur A. B. C. came to the atelier, 
as is his wont, last Friday, and gave a 
speech —which is also his custom — om 
the sketches. I always, during these 
speeches, make a little portrait of him 
in my sketch-book, and lately he has. 
asked to look at it afterwards. Now 
there was a sinful little caricature of 
him in a corner of one of the pages, 
which I was always in a state of alarm 
lest he should discover ; for we have 
been told that he never forgives any 
one who laughs at him. Well, last. 
Friday, as usual, he called me up, and 
asked to see his portrait; and after 
looking at it, he turned over the leaves. 
and gazed at the other things in the 
book — your portrait for one. I had 
got pretty hardy by this time, my sin- 
ful drawing never having been discov- 
ered, and stood looking on composedly,,. 
when alack! he turned a page, and 
there it was, staring him in the face ! 
The head student of the atelier was: 
standing by him, and knew it in a min- 
ute ; and she yielded to the temptation 
of Satan, and pointed it out to him. 
And he looked — and then he burst out 
into a great roar of laughter. There 
he sat and roared, and all the others. 
laughed in chorus, and I felt an un- 
speakable worm. Why am I impelled 
by the enemy of mankind to make 
caricatures of people I shouldn’t? I 
don’t know. But he wasn’t so out- 
rageously cross as might have been 
expected when he did get over laugh- 
ing. He looked at me with a most. 
comical expression, as I ruefully re- 
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marked, “Je vous demande pardon, 
mounsieur.”’ 
Evening. 

We went and saw Miss Howard this 
afternoon. She was playing her piano, 
and she treated us to a little music. 
She knows a good many musical celeb- 
rities, and told us that she thinks the 
Abbé Liszt is like the devil in his ap- 
pearance. We generally call our Sir 
F. L. the handsome fiend ; but I think 
A. B. C. is more like Satan than he is. 
Don’t you ever be afraid, my dear sir, 
that I shall ever marry a Frenchman. 
Indeed, I feel strongly disposed to 
agree with Miss Alice Hamilton’s re- 
mark : *¢ The Lord made the world for 
Englishwomen to travel about in it, 
and Frenchmen so ugly that English- 
women might not fall in love with 
them.”’ 

Reidie has bought a nice piece of 
tapestry to hang up in her studio. 
We were told of a certain little street 
near the Panthéon where we should 
find two shops, in either of which we 
might find tapestry ; but we were told 
that the ladies who presided over these 
establishments would certainly try their 
best to cheat us. Therefore we chose 
a pouring wet afternoon, when we had 
been to the atelier and got a roll of 
canvas each. We looked as forlorn 
and poor as we could. A button was 
half off my ulster, and my gloves had 
holes in the finger-ends. Reidie’s hat 
was a weather-beaten and ancient-look- 
ing concern, and our demeanor gener- 
ally indicated extreme misery. We felt 
this was the time to attack the tapestry 
lady ; so we went in. ‘Tapestry ? 
But yes! she had quantities of the 
most beautiful tapestry, which mes- 
dames were most welcome to regard.” 
So we regarded, and Reidie picked out 
one nice bit, and asked the price. It 
was fifty-five franes. ‘*Too much,” 
says Reidic. I said, ‘‘ Tell her you’ve 
only got so much to spend, and see 
if it will bring her down.’”’ So Reidie 
offered her thirty for it. ‘Oh, she 
never came down in her prices! She 
hadn’t charged madame more because 
she was English. Oh, no! That was 
not her practice. But certainly not.” 
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So we looked at some other pieces for 
a little while, and then Reidie took up 
this piece again. ‘* What did you say 
was the price of this?” ‘ Thirty-five 
francs, madame,” said that unblushing 
person, with a smile of conscious vir- 
tue. Sowe got it for that. I believe if 
Reidie had kept on she could have got 
it cheaper still. They don’t care a pin 
about telling lies, this nation. 

Miss Howard says she has been in 
the French Parliament once or twice, 
and it is such fun. She says if a man 
gets into the tribune to speak, you can’t 
hear a word he says; all the members. 
roar, and shout and gabble to each 
other, and every now and then a man 
who sits in a seat beneath the tribune 
frantically rings a large bell to try to 
obtain silence, but it is no use; and 
the uproar is just deafening. Some- 
body is near enough to hear, for I be- 
lieve the speeches get reported ; but 
she never heard anything. And some- 
times the members get furious, and 
rush at each other, and challenge each 
other to duels. Then they take a trip 
to Belgium to fight it out. 


June 20th, 1886. 

We had a great deal of fun the other 
day when we went to Versailles. It is 
a very pretty journey of about an hour 
and a half on the top of the tram. We 
went over the Seine and by the big 
factory where they make the Sévres 
china, and then up avery pretty wooded 
road with villas and cottages on each 
side. The tram took us right up to the 
gate of the great palace. His Majesty 
King Louis XIV. — who was a puffed- 
up, conceited image — built this place 
because he didn’t like living at his 
other palace of Saint-Germain ; for he 
could see the towers of the Abbaye de 
Saint Denis from the terraces — where 
the kings of France are buried — and 
he said he should go there soon 
enough. So he taxed his faithful sub- 
jects to the tune of forty million 
pounds, and built and decorated this 
immense palace, surrounding it with 
magnificent gardens filled with statues, 
fountains, terraces, and lakes, and 
flights of steps of solid marble. They 
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used to call him Louis the Great —he 
was somewhere about five feet two; 
but by means of high red heels and a 
haystack of a wig he managed to look 
like the sun in all his glory, —at least 
his courtiers gave him to understand 
so. 

Hundreds of workmen were em- 
ployed to make these gardens, and 
scores of them died ; but this, though 
felt to be annoying, was of no conse- 
quence really. Now, if there’s one 
thing I do pride myself on, it’s my dis- 
dinctly Parisian accent. I am under 
the impression that when I speak 
French everybody must mistake me 
for anative. Lalso think that a French 
hat which I have bought must still fur- 
ther disguise my nationality. It was 
therefore doubly irritating when the 
guards at the door twinkled their eyes 
at us, and a guide said, ** Will you haf 
a guide, ladies, to show you ze pal- 
ace ?’’? Of course we weren’t going to 
be trotted round like two lost sheep. 
So we went on. At every turn Louis 
le Grand is smirking from the walls in 
his coronation robes, his clothes form- 
I believe 


ing the biggest part of him. 
in his lifetime the public were never 
allowed to see him without his wig on. 
It was handed to him through his bed- 
curtains on the end of a stick before 


he got up. There is a great deal in 
dress, as I have respectfully tried to 
prove to you when you would wear 
that old brown coat — which I trust ere 
this has been bestowed in charity on 
some deserving object. So I told Mary 
Ann I wanted to see the two Trianons. 
These are —a smaller palace, in the 
grounds, where Louis XV. lived ; and 
a much smaller place, about the size 
of Harrowden Hall, that poor Marie 
Antoinette had built, and where she 
used to go and play at being a farmer- 
ess, and was driven about in a fine 
gilded chariot drawn by white oxen. 
She dressed to imitate a Dresden china 
shepherdess. And she used to go and 
make butter in the dairy, because she 
naturally got so tired of sitting very 
stiff and upright in the grand chateau 
of Versailles. 

To-day we have been to hear Pere 
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Hyacinthe. He left the Roman Cath- 
olie Church because he felt that he had 
a vocation for matrimony — so he says 
—and that it was unscriptural for the 
Church to forbid the priests to marry. 
Also he was oppressed by many abuses 
that he saw, and now he preaches in a 
church of his own, called the Gallican 
Apostolic Church. He is a handsome 
and a good man, and has married an 
American lady. He is also a fine ora- 
tor. He left off in the middle to mop 
his face and drink a little water — for 
he got very excited. He uses a gesture 
very common with French preachers. 
He spreads his arms out wide, and 
suddenly brings his hand with a re- 
sounding clap on his stom . He 
said that marriage is a holy institution, 
and that good women lead their hus- 
bands and fathers and brothers and 
sons up to higher things ; and he made 
a number of other very pretty compli- 
ments about the ladies, and then —as 
is the custom here and in America— 
the people clapped, and two sweetly 
interesting curates came round to col- 
lect in their surplices and cassocks, 
and the organist played the Wedding 
March. I’m sure if curates in En- 
gland would do that they would get 
lots more money — especially from the 
charming ladies of their congregation. 


HOTEL SAINT-GEORGES. 
49 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
June 19th, 1886. 
DEAR ——-, 

I think the Good Words article 
was right about the girl students not 
flirting. That is, the main body of 
them. Here and there you find dis- 
tractingly pretty lasses, that all the 
lads run wild after. They take them 
sketching, they help them with their 
work, and clean their traps. But most 
of us are plain and unattractive, and 
do not enjoy these pleasing attentions. 
Besides which we are in earnest, and 
have plenty to do. Our model this 
week is a lovely fair girl with flesh 
“like a bowl of milk,’’ as Carolus Du- 
ran said to-day ; and we have got a back 
view of her down to the waist, and 
below that white satin ; and as work 





' begins at eight, and goes on till twelve, 
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we have to go to bed pretty early. 
And it does take all one’s energy to 
get the tones of that back. Likewise 
her hair is a ruddy gold, so you may 
imagine the difficulty of it. You would 
laugh to see the girls worship ——. 
They sit all round as if he were a 
saint. (He paints like an old master.) 
It is instructive to a thinking mind to 
see the students going into respectful 
convulsions at his jokes. He calls us 
his children. ‘‘ Ah! mon enfant,” he 
says, and pats one on the shoulder. 
We may call on him at his own atelier 
any Thursday and see his pictures that 
he has on hand. This teaches one a 
great deal. Monsieur Henner is called 
‘“‘the dear angel.’’ He is a nice old 
man, and gives a very good lesson. 
The dear angel didn’t come yesterday 
when he was due. 

To-day A. B. C. painted on a study 
for a long time and made it look fine. 
His chief insistence is that, if you get 
your values just, and then put in the 
accents of light and shade, your study 
does not want any more niggling. If 


we begin to put in any little details 
before we have got the broad values 


right, we get into hot water. He don’t 
care how he abuses us. ‘* Why make 
you these little machines? Get the 
great light and the broad shadow, all 
simple — simple — simple.’’ We have 
to draw all the first morning. Then 
set the charcoal and rub in the effect 
with thin color, then paint solidly. 
The model only sits one week, but we 
are to have our present one a fortnight 
because there is so much to do to her. 
We are obliged to paint life-size. I 
have copied a bit of an Andrea del 
Sarto at the Louvre, and I am going to 
start a Vandyck on Tuesday. There 
are such lovely things there. A huge 
Paolo Veronese of the marriage feast 
at Cana, and all the guests are dressed 
as Venetian nobles. But there is also 
a collection of killing jokes by Rubens. 
Her Majesty Queen Marie, wife of 
Henri IV., ordered this gentleman to 
paint a series of pictures of her life, 
and they all hang in a gallery in the 
Louvre. Master Rubens laid his flat- 
tering unction on with a trowel. There 
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is no mistake about it. The birth of 
the lady is welcomed by rubicund gods 
and goddesses, bouncing about in the 
sky. She is educated by Minerva, 
while various other heavenly bodies 
stand round in attitudes and smirk. 
Then more fat divinities fly down from 
heaven to show her picture to Henri, 
who stands in an attitude of rapture at 
the sight. Then —oh, best fun of all! 
—she is married by proxy to the envoy 
from France. She is very gorgeous, 
fat, and stately, and is evidently trying 
to crush the poor envoy by her majes- 
tic port. He stands there very stiff 
and straight, trying his best to keep a 
stiff upper lip and not be crushed. He 
has a most aggressive air, as if he were 
thinking ‘‘ I am not going to be put out 
of countenance by any female.’’ After 
which Marie de Medicis comes to 
France in a grand galley. Gods and 
goddesses flop about the sky, and 
tobacco-juicy mermaids bounce and 
splash around the barge. Then we 
see Henri as Jupiter, and Marie as 
Juno, smirking away as usual. Then 
Henri is taken up to heaven in full 
Roman military costume and a laurel 
wreath, while the Genius of France 
presses the sceptre and orb on Marie, 
who looks coy and reluctant to assume 
the dignity. The French nobles flock 
around to offer their fealty (they hated 
her being made regent really). And 
then Marie and her son, the dauphin, 
go in a ship with mermaids splashing 
around and rowing. And oh, the mer- 
maids ! 

We went to Saint Denis to see the 
abbey where the kings of France 
were buried. It is a lovely abbey. 
The west front is transition Norman, 
and the doors are a wonder of iron- 
work. The recumbent statues of kings 
and princes are very beautiful. St. 
Louis had many of them done in the 
thirteenth century ; and they are so 
pure in their lines, and simple, and 
majestic. He had these monuments 
put up to his ancestors. But those 
who came after also have monuments 
there. Some of them are mighty 
structures, with heroic size statues of 
the king and his wife kneeling on the 
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top of a canopy. The tomb is sur- 
rounded by allegorical figures, and 
under the canopy there lie careful 
reproductions — in marble — of their 
dead bodies, quite nude, with the slit 
in the torso made by the embalmers. 
They look most ghastly. Louis XII. 
and his first wife are treated so, and 
Francis I. and his. The contrast be- 
tween the majestic robed kneeling fig- 
ures above and these stark corpses 
below is startling. We saw the tomb 
of Fredegonde too, and went down into 
the royal vaults and saw the coffins of 
Louis XV., Louis XVI., and Marie 
Antoinette, through a grating. Those 
miserable miscreants of the Terror 
scattered many of the bodies of for- 
mer kings to the four winds. They 
went like devils howling to the abbey 
and tore the coffins out and rent them 
asunder. The clerestory windows here 
are gorgeous. The color is like a 
dream, and the columns are pure white 
still, for there is no fog and smoke to 
blacken them. On the town-hall out- 
side we saw the old battle-cry of 
France: Montjoye Saint Denys. It 
does seem a crime that this nation has 
upset its stately royal traditions ; but 
when you think of the awful sins of 
those kings, you understand. Ver- 
sailles made us laugh consumedly. All 
the place is redolent of Louis Quatorze, 
Le grand monarque. He is smirking in 
his big wig and splendid robes wher- 
ever you go. His emblem, the sun, 
actually appears on the reredos of the 
palace chapel. ‘To all the glories of 
France,” sprawls across the front of 
ihe palace. The sublime conceit of 
that man is one of the greatest jokes I 
know. Have you ever read Thack- 
eray’s ** Paris Sketch Book’? I be- 
lieve he has a little drawing of Louis 
in his robes, after a majestic picture 
by Rigaud in the Louvre. Then by 
the side of this the clothes of Louis, 
and thirdly Louis without his clothes. 
We are in the famous Latin quar- 
ter. We see lots of raffish medical 
students, and hear them, too, some- 
times at night. We have been to call 
on a fellow-student —a Highlander — 
who lives under the shadow of the 





Pantheon. As we came home to-night 
We were passed by youths singing some 
wild song in chorus. It is a quaint 
part of Paris, and very old. We leave 
Paris next Saturday, and expect to 
arrive at Victoria some time on Sunday 
morning. 

It is getting late, and I was awake 
at six this morning. To-morrow being 
Sunday, I shall be able to have a little 
more slumber. 

Most respected sir, farewell until I 
see you, which I hope to do some time 
during the week after next. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
LAND-TENURE IN TUSCANY. 

IN these days of socialism, anarchy, 
and almost universal agricultural de- 
pression, a sketch of the patriarchal 
co-operative system of farming prevail- 
ing in Tuscany may be found interest- 
ing. Old-fashioned it certainly is ; the 
Marquis Gino Capponi, one of the 
most strenuous advocates of mezzeria, 
or half-and-half land-tenure, traces it 
back to the Romans. ‘“ Instituted,’’ he 
says, ‘‘in the palmy days of the repub- 
lic when the plebeians obtained civil 
rights, it fell into disuse on slavery 
becoming general.” 

In the fourteenth century, when the 
castles of so many lordlings were razed 
and their power broken, mezzeria was 
almost universally adopted in Tuscany. 
None can deny that it is a bar to mod- 
ern improvements and to high farm- 
ing ; but socialism has no hold on the 
agricultural population where it exists, 
and the land, not being burdened by 
the middleman, has hitherto supported 
both proprietor and peasant. Whether 
it will continue to do so, with the 
crushing taxes Italy now writhes under, 
does not enter into the scope of this 
paper. 

Theoretically, mezzeria is the equal 
division between the owner of the land 
and the peasant who tills it of all crops 
gathered from the soil. They are part- 
ners in the business of farming ; one 
contributes capital, the other labor. 
In reality the peasant has the best of 
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the bargain, and several authorities on 
agricultural questions will tell you that 
the system must be modified or cease 
to exist. In the good old days of light 
taxation it answered admirably ;_ but 
now that the unfortunate landowner 
pays a third or more of his net moiety 
to government, he has little left to live 
upon or to spend in improvements. 

A farm (podere) ranges, generally 
speaking, from eight to thirty acres, 
regulated very much according to the 
numerical strength of the peasant’s 
family. Each farm has a house with 
stables and outbuildings, for which the 
peasant pays no rent, and which are 
kept in repair by the landlord. The 
latter provides capital for buying oxen, 
cows, horses, or donkeys, and all gain 
or loss on the animals is divided be- 
tween him and the peasant. Accounts 
are kept by the proprietor or his fac- 
tor; and every month the head man 
(capoccio) of each peasant family brings 
his book to be written up and the 
money he has encashed for milk, vege- 
tables, fruit, and other minor products. 
Grain of all kinds, pulse, wine, and oil, 
are divided in kind. If silkworms are 
reared on the property, the landlord 
arranges the sale of the cocoons, and 
either pays the peasant his half share 
or passes it to his credit. The gain on 
silkworms generally goes to the women 
for household linen and their own and 
the children’s dress. Once a year the 
books are audited by a certified ac- 
countant, who reads over the monthly 
statements of debit and credit to each 
peasant, and in whose presence the 
books are signed by master and man. 
Many of the peasants can neither read 
nor write, but their memory is abso- 
lutely unfailing, and a mistake of a 
halfpenny is instantly detected. 

In Tuscany you will often find peas- 
ants whose families have been on the 
same farm for two or three hundred 
years. They talk of themselves as 
gente (the Roman gens), of the padrone 
(landlord), and take an affectionate 
interest in him and his family. But 
the Tuscan peasant is a thorough Con- 
servative ; he has not yet grasped the 
changes brought about by railroads, 
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steamboats, and international commu- 
nication. He hankers after a large 
extent of land on which to grow wheat 
enough to provide bread for the whole 
year, and is inclined to regard other 
crops as accessories. With the actual 
low price of corn this does not suit the 
owner, particularly as it is customary 
in Tuscany to grow wheat two years 
running on the same land with little 
or no manure. So soon as the corn 
is carried (early in July) the stubble is 
ploughed up, and maize or millet is 
grown for early autumn cutting as 
green fodder. The yield of wheat is of 
course wretched, from six to thirteen 
fold ; and enlightened proprietors who 
possess the requisite capital are divid- 
ing their larger farms and building the 
necessary farmhouses. 

Time, patience, and judicious firm- 
ness are necessary to induce the un- 
educated peasant to understand that 
wheat no longer pays. It never occurs 
to him to calculate the cost of prepar- 
ing the land, of sowing, reaping, and 
threshing. He will tell you that the 
labor of his family costs nothing ; 
whereas if his farm is reduced in size 
he would be obliged to spend money 
(a thing no peasant likes doing), in 
order to buy the corn necessary for 
making bread fora year. In vain you 
argue that the sale of wine and other 
crops will buy wheat cheaper than he 
can produce it. ‘‘My forbears grew 
their own corn; what was good for 
them is good for me,” will be the un- 
failing answer. Bread is the staple 
food of the Tuscan peasant, and he is 
particular as to its quality, which is 
generally excellent. 

A farm (I speak only of Tuscany) is 
generally divided into three portions, 
one of which is dug by the spade every 
year, when all the vines and olives are 
well manured. No one will deny that 
the less land a peasant has the better 
it is cultivated. Every square yard is 
turned to account; he becomes, in 
short, rather a gardener than a hus- 
bandman. 

Notice to quit is given by the pro- 
prietor to the peasant (and vice versd@) 
in July, but should there be reason to 
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think the latter will deal unfairly by 
the land, sow more grain of various 
kinds than he is entitled to do, or not 
manure properly, the proprietor can 
delay giving notice until the 30th of 
November. This, however, seldom 
happens, unless the peasant has be- 
haved badly and forfeited all right to 
be treated with consideration. The 
new family enters into possession on 
the 3rd of March, when the headman 
receives in consignment the animals 
(stime vive), the farm implements, hay 
and straw, the stakes for vines and 
young fruit and olive trees, the grow- 
ing crops of forage, and the manure 
(stime morte). All these are valued by 
two sworn valuers, one for the incomer, 
one for the outgoer. I should remark 
that every peasant is bound to hand 
over to his successor the same stime he 
received when he entered on the farm. 
If there is a diminution he must make 
it good ; if there is any increase the 
incomer pays him. From the moment 
a peasant has received (or given) notice 
to quit, he cannot plant or prune, 
though he can sow wheat and forage. 
His successor comes to graft, prune 
the vines, and clear the ditches, and 
has a right to a room in the farmhouse 
after the 30th of November. The 
wheat belongs to the dismissed man, 
and he returns in June to reap, and in 
July to thresh. Only the grain is his 
(his half share, of course); the straw 
goes to the new peasant and the pro- 
prietor for the use of the animals. 

All this is very complicated and 
inconvenient. Sometimes the peasant 
comes from, or goes to, a farm many 
miles away, and much time is lost in 
passing backwards and forwards for 
months. The land always suffers when 
there is a change of tenant. Even the 
most honest will put a good deal under 
green crops for forage and be sparing 
of manure, to increase their stime 
morte ; and until the valuers have reg- 
istered their valuations, the new man 
cannot dig or manure the vines, fruit, 
and olive trees. An old proverb says: 
Ogni muta, una caduta (Every change 
is a disaster). 

Presses for wine and oil, vats for the 
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fermentation of grapes, and the large 
earthenware vases for clearing the oil, 
all belong to the landowner, the peas- 
ants contributing a certain quantity for 
every hundred litres (22.01 gallons) of 
their share of wine and oil to pay for 
wear and tear. Every large estate has 
its own bye-laws (patti colonici), which 
date from time immemorial and vary 
considerably. Sometimes the peasant 
is bound to give a certain number of 
days of labor and haulage free. If he 
is allowed to keep poultry, ducks, tur- 
keys, or guinea fowl, he has to give so 
many head and so many dozen of eggs 
in compensation of the damage done 
to the grain, grapes, etc. Every year 
he has to trench from fifty to two hun- 
dred yards, according to the size of his 
farm, for planting vines and olives. 
The landlord plants and stakes the 
vines and attends to them for three 
years at least ; an intelligent proprietor 
who can afford it will keep them in his 
own hands for five or six; they are 
then given over to the peasant and all 
future stakes are passed to the common 
account, that is, half-and-half shares. 
The late Marquis Gino Capponi, in 
a paper read in 1833 at a meeting of 
the Royal Academy of Georgofili in 
Florence, said: ‘* The Florentine land- 
owner, who originally sprang from the 
people and was always by the very 
nature of the government most de- 
sirous to keep well with them, was not, 
and could not be, a tyrannical master. 
Some writers have asserted that the 
so-called patti colonict are a remnant of 
feudalism. But whoso examines the 
nature of these patti will see that they 
are a compensation for what the con- 
tadino takes from the land in addition 
to his lawful half share —a kind of 
rent for the minor products which can- 
not be divided,’’ — that is, vegetables, 
fruit, milk, etc., consumed by the 
peasant and his family which are never 
taken into account. Some years later, 
in 1855, the late Marquis Cosimo Ri- 
dolfi, a well-known authority on agri- 
culture, condemned mezzeria, praised in 
such eloquent and glowing terms by M. 
de Sismondi, and, contrasting the yield 
per acre of land in England with that 
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in Tuscany, advocated a return to la 
grande culture. Signor Lambruschini 
unhesitatingly took up the defence of 
the half-and-half tenure, pointing out 
that the day-laborer having no interest 
in, or love for, the land he cultivates, 
begins and leaves off work at stated 
hours and cares little or nothing for the 
success of the crops. If mezzeria is 
abolished, Signor Lambruschini con- 
tinues: ‘‘ All these families who, 
though poor, have a roof they can call 
their own, a field they can call theirs, 
who have a master they love and bless, 
and who, toiling and watching under 
rain and sun, hope and pray to God for 
abundant crops for themselves and for 
their master ; all these, I say, will for 
the first time feel the pangs of envy 
and hatred, the shame and despair of 
being forced to beg and to wait for 
work. We at the same time shall learn 
to dread meetings and strikes such as 
we see in France and in England, the 
destruction of agricultural machines, 
the burning of ricks, barefaced rob- 
bery, and—as the last and miserable 
remedy — the poor-tax.”’ 

This is eloquent special pleading in 
favor of mezzeria, but the author omits 
to mention the large class of day-labor- 
ers (braccianti) whose existence is 
precarious and wretched. At harvest- 
time they get high wages, from two 
shillings to half-a-crown a day ; during 
fine weather, in spring and autumn, 
they find pretty constant work at about 
one shilling to eighteen pence a day ; 
but in winter when the peasant can do 
all that is necessary on the land him- 
self, their lot is a hard one. They 
generally marry young and have large 
families ; whereas among the peasants 
it is a recognized custom that the eld- 
est son marries first, his brothers wait- 
ing until the sisters’ marriage-portions 
can be spared from the family budget. 
Then they marry, if the farm is large 
enough to support extra mouths; if 
not, they remain bachelors, or leave 
the paternal roof. The consent of the 
padrone is necessary in any of these 
cases. 

A girl is always allowed a certain 
time per week to work for her dower, 
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and generally brings her husband a bed 
with two or more pairs of linen sheets 
and a wadded coverlet, a chest (cas- 
sone), and from £10 to £25 in money. 
She has usually a good stock of body 
linen, two winter working dresses, sev- 
eral cotton ones for summer, and at 
least one holiday dress besides her 
black silk wedding gown. Every peas- 
ant girl has earrings and a necklace 
(vezzo) of several rows of irregularly 
shaped pearls, or of red coral. The 
richer ones have a gold chain and 
watch. Before the marriage a valuer 
(stimatore) is called in, who makes out 
a list of her possessions on stamped 
paper, which is given to the. headman 
of her future husband’s family. Should 
she be left a childless widow he returns 
the dower, and she generally leaves 
the house. By old-established custom 
the landlord helps the peasant if by 
reason of illness or a bad harvest he 
should be in straits. There is between 
them what may be called an account 
current without interest. Sometimes a 
peasant leaves several hundreds, or 
even thousands, of frances in the land- 
lord’s hands ; sometimes he is in his 
debt, and this is paid off in kind as the 
various crops come in. 

Though, as I have said before, 
mezzeria is undoubtedly a bar to agri- 
cultural progress, it establishes a com- 
munity of interests and kindly relations 
between the proprietor and the peas- 
ant, and encourages honesty. A man 
who is convicted of theft can be sent 
away at once, and is not likely to find 
another farm. He sinks to the condi- 
tion of a day-laborer, and the prospects 
of his whole family are ruined. Like 
all human institutions it has two sides, 
and may be lauded as beneficial and 
wholesome or condemned as _ retro- 
grade. Lately it has been introduced 
into some parts of Sicily where it 
seems to work well. John Stuart Mill, 
after weighing the evidence on both 
sides, remarks, in ‘Principles of 
Political Economy’’: ‘The fixity of 
tenure which the metayer, so long as 
he fulfils his own obligations, pos- 
sesses by usage, though not by law, 
gives him the local attachments, and 
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almost the strong sense of personal in- 
terest, characteristic of a proprietor.” 
JANET Ross. 


From The Revue Bleue. 
TENDENCIES OF MODERN ART. 

IT appears to us that sincerity, the 
supreme reason for the existence of 
art, is that which makes a man address 
others because he has something to say 
to them. True artists paint in order to 
express outwardly their spontaneous 
emotions, to give pleasure to them- 
selves. They are the representatives 
of the doctrine, judiciously understood, 
of art for art’s sake. And as we use 
this expression, it seems well to us to 
pause and search for the reason of its 
present disfavor. This is only an ex- 
cessive reaction, and will probably 
have but a short duration, but it is so 
significant of our times that it merits 
attention. The mania of lecturing, 


which has become a veritable plague, 
furnishes a striking example of the 


manner in which art is disfigured 
through its submission to the idea. 
The mania of the sermon has been de- 
veloped side by side with the resurrec- 
tion of the mystical and idealistic 
tendencies which, in painting, as in 
literature, are a consequence of the 
extreme reaction from the too long 
omnipotence of the realistic move- 
ment. In itself the reaction is only 
good and praiseworthy since it shows 
a spiritual ambition of a higher order 
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and nobler artistic vision. But the 
tendency is not enough. It should find 
life in brains sufficiently inventive to 
express it in works. It is precisely 
this which impresses us : the too mani- 
fest lack of proportion between the 
ambition of artists and their powers of 
expression. For the representation of 
certain subjects a rare spiritual culture 
is necessary. An eye accustomed to 
regard paintings is soon able to discern 
whether a composition corresponds to 
the intimate and spontaneous desires 
of the artist who produced it, or 
whether, on the contrary, it is only a 
manifestation of an artificial state of 
mind which conforms to the taste of 
the moment, to the fashion, to the 
appetite for success. From such ten- 
dencies, from such disfigurements of 
the true artistic ideal, we turn with 
envy to the time when the worship of 
the beautiful was its own sufficient 
reason and its justification. We are 
perfectly willing to resign all preten- 
sion to be considered modern rather 
than accept the idea of art which is 
implied by the phrase. If it is neces- 
sary to choose between the two ex- 
tremes, we shall accept the one which 
refuses to acknowledge that art has 
any other mission than that of express- 
ing beauty. The day will come, we 
have an inward conviction, when the 
doctrine of art for art’s sake, broadly 
understood, disengaged from exagger- 
ations, will regain its rights, when it 
will again be thought that the highest 
function of the artist will be to express 
beautiful things. 





WHAT ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL WEALTH 
OWES TO FOREIGNERS. — Much has been 
written about the benefits brought to En- 
gland by the French refugees expelled from 
their native land at the time of the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, in the later 
years of the reign of Louis XIV. The 
manufacture of silks, lace, velvet, cambric, 
and many textile fabrics, then introduced, 
not in London alone but throughout the 
kingdom, were new industries to this 





country, and gave employment to large 
numbers of the population. But before 
that period England had been largely in- 
debted to foreigners. In the persecution of 
the time of Alva and Philip II. the refugee 
Flemings brought to the country where 
they found an asylum their skill in cloth- 
working, dyeing, and horticulture. The 
Dutch were also our great instructors in 
mechanical engineering ; and the draining 
of the Fens was due to them. 











